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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF DR. JOHN HAWKESWORTH: 


With bis Portrait, elegantly engraved by Hopwood. 


JOHN Hawkeswortn, whofe 
parents were in humble circumftances 
of life, was born in the year 1715. 
After enjoying moderate advantages 
of education, he was brought up to 
mechanical employment as a watch- 
maker ; an art which has a tendency 
to create habits of reflection and in- 
quiry, by which the profeffor may in- 
fenfibly rife to the charafter of a phi- 
lofopher and a fcholar. 

While a watchmaker, he began to 
make attempts in the gay and airy 
walks of polite literature. Thefe at- 
tempts were favoured by an advan- 
tage in the ftate of literary publication 
at that time, of which he could not, 
thirty or forty years fooner, have had 
opportunity to avail himfelf. The 
Tatler, the Speétator, the Guardian, 
in the reign of queen Ann, fet an ex- 
ample of periodical publication, fup- 
ported in part by the voluntary aid of 
correfpondents, which, from that pe- 
riod, has never ceafed in this country 
to be bufily followed. 

Hawkefworth fent his firft compo- 
fitions for infertion to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and their favourable re- 
ception excited him to new trials. 
He continued them, till his aid became 
fo ufeful, and his produdtions were fo 
much diftinguifhed, that in the year 
1743, he was engaged to execute un- 
der Mr. Cave’s fuperintendence the 
tafk of Editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

He wrote both in poetry and in 
profe. His poetical pieces were in 
general but fhort copies of verfes, 
rather grave than airy, and though 
pregnant with meaning, yet not un- 
adorned with fome of the lighter 
graces. In profe, his favourite at- 
tempts were to recommend ethical 
truth, by arraying it in thof guifes 
of fancy, which were then the moft 
popular in the elegant literature of 
England. He tranflated many pieces 
from the French. He felecied ex- 
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tracts from fome new books, and made 
abridgements of others. The Parlia- 
mentary Debates written for that Ma- 
gazine, from July 1736.to November 
1740, by. William Guthrie, the hif- 
torian; and from that period till 
March 1743, by Dr. Samuel Johnfon; 
were alfo from this date, for fome 
time, either compofed’ or correéed, 
in continuance of the fame feries, by 
Mr. Hawkefworth. He had, like- 
wife, to examine the communications 
of correfpondents, and to compile the 
details of political and private hiftory. 

This fort of literary bufinefs left to 
Mr. Hawkefworth, as he has himfelf 
related, ‘no time to read for amufe- 
ment.’ But in thefe labours as editor, 
his tafte became correct and refined ; 
his mind was filled with materials of 
imagery for the new. creations of 
fancy ; his judgment formed habits, 
and gained principles of jut difcrimi« 
nation ; Me learned to affume the con- 
fidence of genius in his own powers ; 
and came to write with a readinefs 
and facility which, befide their ufe in 
ftudy and bufinefs, have the further 
advantage of being nearly allied to 
vigour and perfpicacity of mind. 

For about ten years its direftion re- 
mained in Mr. Hawkefworth’s hands. 
During that time, he lived in habits of 
friendly intercoufe with various poets 
and men of letters, correfpondents in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine. There 
is in Fawkes’ poems, a lively epiftle 
in verfe, in which that poet, who was 
a clergyman, then refident near town, 
invites Mr. Hawkefworth to a dinner 
at his parfonage-houfe. It imitates 
Horace’s fine invitation to Virgil; 
ufing alfo fome hints from his invita- 
tions, in two other odes to Mecenas, 
and from his epiftle to Torquatus, fo 
admirably imitated by the witty, fef- 
tive epicurean Dr. King. Fawkes 
promifes his expected gueft good mut- 
ton and old port ; and advifes him, if 
Cave fhould be urgent for cozy, te 
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real out at the back door of his houfe, 

without letting it be known that he 
was going to pafs the afternoon from 
home. 

In his connexion with Mr. Cave, 
he was introduced to the acquaintance 
of Dr. Samuel Johafon. He hhared 
the refpeét of Cave for Johnfon’s learn- 
ing and genius. With great diligence, 
he endeavoured to attain to excellence 
of ftyle in profe, by imitating the 
models exhibited by Johnfon, in his 
Life of Savage, in his Debates of the 
Houfes of Parliament, in his Plan of 
the Englith Didtionary, and in the 
other fugitive pieces in profe which 
he had, by that time, publithed. 
Johnion received him into his friend- 
fhip ; and delighted to make him 
fometimes an antagonift in that {word- 
play of wit and logic, which was his 
favourite amufement, fometimes the 
difciple of that wifdom, which in his 
triumphs of controverfy he was ac- 
cuftomed to pour forth. In 1749, 
Johnfon eftablithed his firft literary 
club, and Hawkefworth was invited 
to become a member of, it. From 


that time, at leaft till the period of 
his retirement to Bromley in Kent, he 
commonly attended the meetings of 
the club at a weekly fupper at Horfe- 
man’s, in Ivy-iane, at which Johnfon 


feldom failed to attend. He there 
refrefhed his mind with focial converfe 
and with convivial enjoyment, after 
the fatigue of his ordinary toils in 
Iiterature ; and he drew from the over- 
powering copioufnefs with which John- 
fon communicated all the ftores of his 
rich and vigorous intelle@t, new accef= 
fions of knowledge, which he had not 
Jeifure to feels in flow and regular 
fiudy. 

While this club continued its meet- 
ings, Johnfon, on the zoth of March 
1750, began the publication of the 
numbers of the Rambler, which he 
carried on till the 14th of March 
1752. In Johnfon’s work, the club 
had noimmediate fhare. In the fum- 
mer, after the conclufion of the Ram- 
bler, and when the collection of that 
work into volumes had probably be- 
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gun to remove all uncertainty of its 
ultimate fuccefs, the counfels of the 
club in Ivy-lane encouraged Hawkef- 
worth to propofe the plan of the Ad- 
venturer, Mr. J. Payne agreed to 
become the publifher, at the pri¢e 
of two guineas a number, copy- 
money. Hawkefworth was to be the 
editor and principal author of the 
work, Dr. Bathurft agreed to be- 
come an auxiliary. Johnfon, both 
becaufe he had fo recently difcuffed 
almoft every topic of tafte, morals, 
and manners, in the Rambler, and 
becaufe a lefs folemn way of writing 
than his was intended, did not himfelt, 
at the firft projecting of the new paper, 
engage to take any part in it, Buthe 
wrote to perfuade his friend, Jofeph 
Warton, to fupply for it fome papers 
of criticifm. 

On the 7th of November 1752, the 
firft number of the Adventurer was 
publifhed. Its reception was favour- 
able; and in the courfe of its publica- 
tion, it came to be ftill more and more 
liked by commonreaders. The num- 


bers were publilhed twice a week ; and 


the lail appeared on the gth of March 
1754. twas divided, by the plan of 
the firft publication, into two volumes 
folio, each containing feventy num- 
bers. The claffical mottos were not 
at firft tranflated ; but a tranflation of 
thefe, with a table of contents, was 
given at the end of each volume. 
Soon after the folio edition was com- 
pleted, the bookfeller reprinted the 
work in four volumes in duodecimo. 
Hawkefworth was himfelf the writer 
of the greater part of thofe numbers. 
But he had alfo the advantage of 
powerful affiftance. Dr. Bathurft fent 
a few, which have the fignature of 
A, but‘in the compofition of which 
he is believed to have done litile elfe 
than hold the pen while Johnfon dic- 
tated. When Bathurft’s avocations 
obliged him to decline further con- 
cern in this work, Johnfon was him- 
felf perfuaded to take a direét and 
avowed part in it. His papers are 
marked with the fignature T, and 
compote no inconficerable proportion 
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of the whole. Dr. Jofeph Warton 
did not difappoint the expectations 
with which his affiitance had been 
alked. His papers of criticifm, with 
the fignature Z, were regularly 
fapplied ; and contributed effentiaily 
to the general popularity of the 
work, 

The Adventurer is lefs pregnant 
with vigorous wit and with deep re- 
flection than the Rambler. In his 
attempt at wit and fprightlinefs, 
Hawkefworth was rarely fortunate. 
With the fpeculative philofophy of 
ethics, he was but imperfectly ac- 
quainted ; nor had he that perfpica- 
city of intellect and vigilance of ob- 
fervation on the living world, with- 
out which original remarks on the ef- 
fential manners of man will not eafily 
fuggeit themfelves. The praife which 
is peculiarly and eminently his, is that 
of {kill to illuftrate common trutiis by 
well-imagined combinations of inci- 
dents, and by the delineation of cha- 
racters which, though not powerfully 
drawn, were however, in their fu- 
perficial diftinions, fufficiently na- 
tural. It was.an age of novels, as 
of periodical effays, in which he wrote. 
Hawkefworth was evidently a diligent 
reader of the beft novels. All thofe 
incidents in human life, which were 
the moit fufceptible of being intro- 
duced with advantage in a fictitious 
narrative, were familiar to his mind. 
le had tafte and judgment to diftin- 
guifh in what arrangements they might 
be, with the moft natural propriety, 
united and applicd the molt fitly to 
the illuftration of fome general truth 
of moral import. And he had a live- 
linefs of imagination capable of bring- 
ing thofe changes of human fortune, 
which he knew, into rew and happy 
aflemblages. Hence, the origin of 
of thofe beautiful tales, the prefence 
of which gives its moit eminent pe- 
culiarity of character to the Adven- 
turer, and which for beauty of deiign, 
for natural diverfity and propriety of 


* In the Appendix to a fmall yelume of 
to William Duncombe, elq. 
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incidents, for the force and clearnefs 
with which they fuggeft the moral 
truths, which they were feverally in- 
tended to convey, greatly excel what- 
ever has been given to the world of 
the fame fort, in any other periodical 
publication. In his eaftern tales, he 
wants the genuine refemblance of the 
manners and modes of expreflion pro- 
per to the inhabitants of the eaft. 
3ut pardon him this defe&t, and you 
fhall find it to be compenfated by al- 
moft every other merit. His tales, of 
which the manners are Englifh, want 
no fuch allowance ; but however ri. 
gorouily tried by criticifm, will ever 
challenge its higheft approbation. In 
his more brief ftories and allegories, 
he almott equally excels, yet not with- 
out wanting fometimes that light fe- 
licity, archnefs, and grace, in which 
refides the fecret charm of almoft all 
fictions, which are, at the fame time, 
very fhort aad very plealing. When- 
ever Hawkefworth attempts to be di- 
reGtly dida@tic in morals, he fails in 
dignity and impreflive force, and is 
generally trite. In {peculative ethics, 
or what may be called the philofophy 
of morals, he is always confufed and 
uncertain in his views. Mr. William 
Duncombe, in a paper of remarks,, 
which has been fince printed *, thow- 
ed that Hawkefworth had injudici- 
oufly and unfuccefsfully endeavoured, 
in the ftory. of Yamedin and Samira, 
to prove that there is no univerfal rule 
of moral conda& as it refpects fociety. 
In other inftances, the general ethical 
pofitions in the Adventurer might 
have been attacked with equal advan- 
tage. Hawkefworth’s fiyle, in his 
papers in this work, has the ftracture, 
and generally the correctnefs, but not 
the pomp, the force, nor the ardentia 
verba of Johnfon’s. Hawkefworth’s 
own papers were the moft popular 
part of the publication: and it fhould 
feem by the concluding paper, that 
he was not unwilling to value his own 
efforts, as proceeding from a genius 


very elegant Letters by archbifhop Hezring 
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more fertile and elegant than that of 
any of his coadjstors. 

Some time before undertaking the 
Adventurer, he had married a lady, 
whofe habits and accomplithments en- 
couraged him to open a boarding fchool 
for the education of young ladies at 
Bremley in Kent. The boarding- 
fchool at Bromley became remarka- 
ble as a fchool of elegance, propriety, 
and virtue; and by the fuccefs of 
their induitry, this worthy couple foon 
faw themfeives in the way to the ac- 
quifition of a competent provifion for 
the eafe and comfort of their old 
age. 

Arother path to independency in 
fortune feered, for a time, to open 
itlelf before Mr. Hawkefworth. Arch- 
bithop Herring, as appears from his 
Jetters, an uncommonly pure and ele- 
gant writer of his mother-tongue, 
yct fo zealoufly difpofed to prefer the 
concerns of virtue to thofe of wit, that 
he had ventured to reprobate the ex- 
hibition of the Beggar’s Opera, as 
pernicious to the public morals, even 


at the rifk of being accufed by Swift. 


and Pope of afinine dullnefs, was 
refident in the palace at Lambeth at 
the time when the Adventurer came 
out in numbers. He was charmed 
with its elegance; amufed with the 
beautiful difplays of imagination in its 
tales; and moved to eiteem for the 
Principal author, on account of the 
pious and virtuous tendency of every 
train of reafoning, and of every ex- 
ample contained in it. His patronage 
had already diftinguifhed the modett, 
learned, and claffical Jortin. And he 
was now induced to honour alfo 
Hawkefworth with a token of his re- 
gard. By the exercife of a power 
which belongs to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, he conferred on him the 
degree of Doétor in Laws ; an ho- 
nour fuitable to that knowledge of the 
general laws of the focial union of 
men, which Hawkefworth had in the 
Adventurer evinced himfelf to pof- 
fefs. Hawkefworth flatrercd himfelf 
that he might dérive fomething more 
fuoitantial, than barren hongur, fiom 
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this kindnefs of the archbifhop. Asa 
doftor of laws, he was authorized to 
act as counfellor and pleader in thofe 
courts of juftice in whch the civil 
and canon law are under the ftatute 
law of England, employed as princi- 
ples and rules of decifion. He at- 
tempted under this privilege to prac- 
tife at DoStor’s Commons. But the 
proftors were not forward to employ 
one who had not been regularly edu- 
cated to the profeffion: and thofe li. 
centiates, bachelors, and do&tors, who 
had entered into practice by gradua- 
tion at cither of the univerfities, and 
by a long conrfe of attendance on the 
proceedings of the courts, were ex- 
tremely indignant that any perfon 
fhould intrude among them upon the 
mere ftrength of a Lambeth degree. 
Hawkefworth, then only five or fix- 
and-thirty years of age, might by 
perfeverance have triumphed over this 
oppofition ; but he difdained a length- 
ened contention with the prejudices 
of perfons whom he, no doubt, thought 
very much his inferiors in the refpects 
of genuine worth and talents. He 
withdrew from the field, and return- 
ed to his accuftomed purfuits. 

With the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
he had flill a certain connexion. Mr, 
Melmoth had a few years before pub- 
lithed, under the tit!e of Fitzofborne’s 
Letters, a very pleafing feries of ef- 
fays in the epiftolary form, on fome 
of the moft agreeable topics in mo- 
rality and criticifm. Melmoth, in 
that volume, gave offence to iome of 
the admirers of Herring, by a criti- 
cifm, in which the infances of incor- 
reGinefS in an extract out of one of 
that author’s fermons were printed in 
Italic charaéters. Hawkefworth, in 
Oober 1754, fent a hort paper of 
remarks to be inferted in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, in which, by in- 
troducing a paflage out of Melmoth’s 
own compofitions, and printing alfo 
the inaccuraciés in Italics, he fhowed 
that critic’s ftyle to be not lefs ex- 
ceptionable than the ftyle of the great 
prelate, whom he had prefumed in 
this rejpect to cenfure. Several per- 
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fons were pleafed with this check of- 
fered to Me!moth’s pride of criticifm. 
Mr. Duncombe obferves of Hawkef- 
worth’s article, in ore of his Letters 
to archbifhop Herring—in the words 
of the Roman poet, 


‘ Nec lex juftior ulla eft, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire fua.” 
Lord Bolingbroke died in 1751, 
of the effects of a cancer, under which 
he had, in vain, applied to quack 
operators for a cure. His works in 
philofophy being bequeathed to Mr. 
Mallet, were by him collected, and 
with as little delay as poflible made 
public. They came out on the very 
day on which Mr. Pelham, the mi- 
nilter, died. The utmoit indignation 
of the faithful votaries of chriilianity 
was excited by their intention and 
{pirit. Hawkefworth, among others, 
took the pen to expofe their fophif- 
try. Ina fhort, and unaffected, but 


very well written paper in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for O&ober 1754, 
he has exhibited a fummary of the 
Jeading potitions of lord Bolingbroke’s 
philofophy, with a clear expofition of 


their futility, equally honourable to his 
piety and to his talents. It was at 
that time much commended, and may 
ftill be read with profit. 

The flructure of fome of the tales 
in the Adventurer, feemed to indicate 
Dr. Hawkefworth to be well qualified 
to contrive the fable, and regulate 
the involution and developement 
of the plot of a dramatic piece. In 
1759, therefore, he was induced to 
alter for the ftage the Oroonoko of 
Southern. It was acted in the altered 
form to which he had reduced it, at 
the theatre in Drury-lane in March 
1760. The public approved his al- 
terations ; which cpniited chiefly in 
expunging the fcenes of low comedy 
which Southern had incongruoufly in- 
termingled with the evolution of a 
tragic tale, whofe deep pathos reject- 
ed all fuch affociation, The critics 
complained that he had done nothing 
but expunge. 

The fuccefs of his alterations in 
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Oroonoko, encouraged him to ano- 
ther and more original dramatic at- 
tempt. It was a beautiful {mall piece, 
under the name of Edgar and Emme- 
line, which he next produced. It was 
brought out for reprefentation at the 
theatre in Drury-lane, in the {pring 
of 1762. The fairy machinery em- 
ployed in it had a livelinefs and a 
pieafing wildnefs by which the public 
were exceedingly delighted. It was 
a favourite entertainment at the thea- 
tre for the reft of that feafon; nor 
has it, hitherto, been laid entirely 
afide. In the clofet it may be read 
with pleafure. 

He had, before this time, begun 
to eftrange himfelf much from the fo- 
ciety of Johnfon; and was even in- 
toxicated to fuch a degree by the po- 
pularity of his writings, that he no 
longer efteemed Johnfon to be, in na- 
tive talents, at all fuperior to himfelf. 
Yet he could not help ftill following 
the career of Johnfon with what he 
might himfelf deem generous emula- 
tion, while others could regard it only 
as clofe imitation. Johnfon had lately 
produced, in Raffelas, Prince of Abyf- 
finia, a philofophical fiction, exhibit- 
ing a view at once faithful, elegant, 
and profound, of the ills of life, and 
of the caprices of human condutt, 
than which the wifdom of all ages can 
fhow nothing more mafterly and dif- 
criminating. It had been read with 
the utmoft eagernefs by the public. 
Hawkefworth would try whether he 
might not excel Johnfon in this fne- 
cies of compofition. He produced 
Almoran and Hamet ; a beautiful tale, 
in which the economy of Providence 
for the punifhment of vice and the 
reward of virtue in the prefent life, 
is, by a fine and appofite fiction, 
ftrikingly illuftrated ; but which is far 
from preferving that truth of eaflern 
fcenery and manners from fo juftly 
unfolding the natural probabilities of 
life, or from any approach to that 
richnefs of moral inftru@tion which 
diftinguifhes the Prince of Abyffinia. © 
Almoran and Hamet appears to have 
been writien exprefsly for the amule- 
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ment and inftru€tion of a king. It 
was addrefled to his prefent majefly 
by fpecial permiffion, not long after 
his acceflion tothe throne. The cha- 
rater of Hamet appears to have been 
antended to reprefent the mild, yet 
fteady, and not inert virtues, by which 
our fovereign was expegted to reign 
in the hearts of his people; to mark 
that refpect for coattitutional liberty 
which has ever diftinguilhed his go- 
vernment. [t was weil received. and 
has been frequently reprinted; but 
is as far from rivalling the popularity, 
as from equalling the merit of the 
work of Johnfon. 

The beautiful epic poem of Tcle- 
machus, the mott excelient of the pro- 
ductions,of Fenelon, had not been 
tranflated into Englith with the exaét- 
nefs, propriety, and elegance, which a 
work {9 popular and to claifical well 
deferved. Dr. Hawkefworth, parti- 
cularly on account of its ufefulnefs in 
the education of youth, was induced 
to execute a new trauilation of it. 
This was publifhed in a {plendid vo- 


Jume in quarto, and has been occa- 


fionally reprinted. 

During all this time, he continued 
to refice at Bromley in Kent, and 
gradually to relinquith the familiar 
acquaintance of thofe who had been 
his ordinary companions when ke 
wrote the Adventurer. The reputa- 
tion of Mrs. Hawkefworth’s board- 
ing-fchool continued to be very high, 
till the and her hufband found it con- 
venient to forego an occupation of fo 
much care and fatigue. Two ladies 
of large fortune, being charmed with 
the fociety of Dr. and Mrs. Hawkef- 
worth, as well as much pleafed with 
their houfe and its local ficuation, pro- 
pofed to them, on condition that thefe 
two ladies fhou'd be, from that time, 
their only boarders, pecuniary’ advan- 
tages, arifing fo nearly to an equality 
with the whole profits of the ichool, 
that the propofal was readily accept- 
ed. From that time, the doGor con- 
tinued to live at his cafe, as a private 
gentleman of competent fortune; and 
in this leifure, to form new a:.d valua- 


ble connexions of friendfhip among 
perfons of wealth and rank. 

In the difpofal of the fruits of his 
own and his wile’s induilry, he had 
become a proprietor of Eaft India 
ftock. His ftock was equal to that 
qualification in property which the 
laws of the company’s conflitucion re- 
quire in candidates for the dire€tor- 
hip. Such was the refpeétability of 
his charatier for talents, integrity, 
and fkill in befinefs, and fuch was the 
influence and zeal of his friends, part- 
ly by the care of the two ladies who 
lived in his houfe, that he was chofen 
one of the direfors of the affairs of 
the Eaft India company. The fune- 
tions of this imperial and commercial 
truft were difcharged by him in a maa- 
net highly worthy of his own reputa- 
tion, and of the confidence of his 
friends and the public. 

On account both of his literary 
fame, and of the confideration to 
which he had rifen in fociety, he was 
appointed by government to prepare 
for the prefs the narratives of thofe 
voyages of difcovery which were 
made by Britifh navigators in the firit 
ten years of his prefent majefty’s reign. 
In a period of time extremely fhort 
in comrarifon with the ‘labour, he 
wrote out the narratives of the differ- 
ent voyages, from the journals of the 
commanders which were put into his 
hands; fubmitted his narratives to the 
perufal and correction of the gentle- 
men on whofe authority they were 
written ; and with the full approba- 


tion of the lords of the admiralty, fent 


out the work from the prefs. 

The courfe of his previous ftudies 
was not fuch as to have peculiarly 
qualified him for this undertaking. 
Nor was the entire management of 
the publication fo intrufted to him, 
that he could feel himfelf quite at li- 
berty to form it agrceably to his own 
preciie notions of the due perfection 
of fuch a work. He was not a navi- 
gator, a hydrographer, a naturalift, 
an aflronomer, or a chemift. The 
charts were not communicated to him 
whe he wroie the garratives: nor 
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was he allowed to compare the charts 
with the narratives till it was too late 
to correct the one by the other, fo as 
to make them perfectly correfpond. 
Yet, under thefe difadvantages, he 
muft be acknowledged to have exe- 
cuted his tafk with great ability, faith- 
fulnefs, and elegance. ‘There are no 
narratives of voyages in the Englith 
language, which podefs, fo exaaly as 
thele, that propriety and elegance of 
ftyle, not without dignity, yet free 
from affectation, which are the mof 
fuitable to this fpecies of writing. 

His ftipulated ‘profits from the work 
could not be intercepted from him: 
and thefe arofe to no lefs than 60001 
fterling. But it was no fooner pub- 
lithed than all the ftrength of criticifm 
was excited againft the writer. It was 
confidered as being the work of the 
government ; and therefore all, who 
were in political oppofition to the mi- 
niftry, were eager to cenfure it. Se- 
veral of the perfons who had gone 
upon the voyages were diffatisfied that 
they fhould not have been allowed to 
tell each his own tale; and were, of 
courfe, in a humour to find that it had 
not been rightly told by another. 
Almoft every eminent man of letters 
felt more or fefs offence, that, for 
fuch a great national work, Hawkef- 
worth fhould have been preferred to 
him. The public had not clear or 
jut ideas of what fuch a work ought 
to be, expecting in it fomething like 
the hiftories of Robertfon, Hume, and 
Voltaire; and judged it to be the 
fault of Hawkefworth, that it had in 
it fo much of dry and minute details 
that could be interefting only to fea- 
men, One clafs of readers thought 
that Hawkefworth had adventured, 
in his {peculations, too boldly into the 
regions of free-thinking. A Mr. 
Dalrymple, who had advanced opi- 
nions refpeAjng the exiftence of a 
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fouthern continent, which further dif- 
covery has wholly refuted, was an- 
gry that the condua, particularly of 
the voyage in which captain Cooke 
was accompanied by Mr. Banks, had 
not been intrufted to him: and he 
expreficd his refentment in a pamph= 
let on the work of Hawkefworth, 

Yet in all this oppofition there was 
nothing very formidable. ‘The firft 
edition of the Voyages was publifhed 
in the beginning of May 1773. In 
the fame year, Dr. Hawkefworth pre- 
fixed to the fecond edition a paper 
of an{wers to his critics, in which he 
fatisfactorily vindicated himfelf, and 
his work, from all their objeCtions and 
cenfures. Without imitating Mr. 
Dalrymple in the ule of fneers and 
cavils, as remote from wit and reafon 
as from good-breeding, he found no 
difficulty in placing both that gentle~ 
man’s pretenfions and his critici(m in 
a light the moft pleafantly ridiculous. 

But his inind was wounded deeper 
than he was willing to confefs, by the 
clamours and cenfures to which his 
work had expofed him. His fpirits 
funk under the blow. Bodily iilnefs 

was added to paffionate, de‘ponding 
affliction of mind. He had d.fdained 
to be thought the imitator even of 
Johnfon; and he now faw his labour 
reprobated as the difgrace of his coun- 
try. His life terminated on the 16th 
of November 1773: and we are not 
certain that this good man, fu emi- 
nently alover and a teacher of virtue, 
did not—fuch is human frailty—ac- 
tually perish by hts own hand. 

Forget this laft aé&t—~excufe fome- 
what of the arrogance of fuccefs —and 
his life was eminently and elegantly 
virtuous.x—He died in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, and was buried at 
Bromley in Kent. His works pre- 
ferve their popularity undiminiihed, 
and ftiil do infinite good *, 


* He wrote, befides, a Life of Swift ; and publithed a good edition of his works, 
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NuMBER XLIV, 


On THe PerFecTisilLity or THE Human CuaractTer. 


Think nothing gained till nought remain. 


THE ufual effeét of contention be- 
tween paradoxical novelty and ancient 
error, is to fupprefs, in the triumph of 
the one extreme or the other, the 
genuine truth naturally lying in the 
middle between the two. Among a 
thoufand inftances, by which this re- 
mark might be eafily confirmed, there 
is no one, perhaps, more worthy of 
examination in detail, than that which 
is to be found in the prefent opinions, 
concerning the perfeétibility of the 
character of the human {pecies. 

A {chool of fophifts and philofophi- 
cal enthufiafts has arifen, whofe doc- 
trine afferts, not only the perfectibility 
of human nature, but that it is rapidly 
perfectible, and that the time has at 
lait arrived, when man is juddenly to 
rife above all the difadvantages of his 
native weaknefs and ignorance, juft 
as our mother Eve was, by Satan’s 
account, to have been in an inftant 
enlightened by the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit. 

On the other hand, with an earneft- 
hefs as if nothing were more to be 
fhunned than the profpect of ‘attain- 
ing to new perfettion of nature, many 
perfons argue that the human cha- 
racter muft remain in all ages nearly 
the fame, and that if man, confidered 
in general, do not grow in the fuc- 
ceflion of ages, conitantly meaner in 
his powers, and more depraved in his 
habits and defires ; afluredly the dif- 
tant pofterity are never wifer or bet- 
ter than their anceftors. 

Neither of thefe parties is without 
abundance of fpecious arguments in 
favour of its refpetive opinions.—On 
the one hand, the improvement of 
arts, the extention of the fphere of 
civility, the accumulation of know- 
ledge, the advancement of fcience, 
the meliorating regulations of govern- 
ment, the fuppreffion of certain vices, 

1 


Jounson. 


once the moft confpicuous, and the 
gradual abolition of fome of the moft 
afflictive phyfical ills of human life, 
feem to afford a teftimony, the moft 
decifive of a perfeétibility in fociety, 
in which the perfectibility of the in- 
dividuals compofing it is neceflarily 
implied. —On the other hand, how 
rarely is the fon the wifer for his fa- 
ther’s wildom ? Does not the extreme 
old age, even of genius, end ufually in 
a dotage, weak as the firft fimplicity 
of childhood ? 


* From Marlborovgh's eyes, the tears of 
dotage flow ; 
And Swift expires a driveller and a fhow.’ 
JOHNSON. 


The ruins of Egyptian, of Etru- 
rian, of Grecian art are, perhaps in 
many particulars, unrivalled by the beft 
efforts of modern ingenuity. Subfe- 
quent times have produced no epic 
poems worthy of preference to thofe 
of Homer. No modern fyftem of laws 
excels, in all its parts, the civil law of 
the Romans, as tliat is exhibited in the 
collection of Juftinian. Republican 
patriotifm has never, in modern times, 
made any near approach to an equality 
with that of the Romans, in the ages 
when the con/flitution of their republic 
was in its full vigour. Piety and re- 
ligion are believed to have eminently 
prevailed among men, only in the 
firft ages of the new world, and in 
the primitive times of the Chriftian 
church. 

Yet, though {cepticifm or bigotry 
may find curious and ftrong proba- 
bilities on both fides of this queftion, 
candid and difcerning inveltigation 
will by due pains learn that thofe 
probabilities are not fuch as mutt re- 
main for ever in equipoife. Man is, 
in truth, a perfeétible being, though 
not periectible in that precite mannes, 
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in which modern pretenders to philo- 
fophy have fuppofed him to be. 

Indeed the perfeétibility of the hu- 
man {pecies might be evinced beyond 
controverfy, by the following con- 
fideration alone, though there were 
nothing elfe to prove it. In every 
generation, there are‘at leaft fome few 
perfons who, in the courfe of life, ac- 
quire iome ufeful knowledge by per- 
fonal experience and obfervation, 
which was not communicated to them 
from the teflimony of others, which 
they did not bring innate with them 
into the world, and which was not 
recorded in any books that they had 
opportunity to perufe. Perfons again, 
who are remarkable among their con- 
temporaries for any uncommon {faga- 
city in what refpects the beft ufes of 
lite, never fail to attra&t confiderable 
notice, and to become the objects of 
an attention, by which atleaft, fome 
part of their peculiar experience is 
preferved for the benefit of others. 
Let this acquifition of new experience, 
and this communication of any man’s 
experience to his children and neigh- 
bours, be repeated for a long feries 
of generations ; and there will be, in 
any community, much more ufeful 
knowledge at the end of that feries, 
than there was at its beginning. But 
knowledge is never truly apprehended 
as fuch ia the mind, without operat- 
ing, more or lefs, to the direction of 
conduct. With the natural powers of 
humanity, it is impoflible that gene- 
ration fhould fucceed generation with- 
out a gradual accumulation of wif- 
dom. Nor can the wifdom of men 
be increafed, without a proportionate 
increafe of their virtue, 1n fuch as are 
truly wife. 

It is not true that the powers of the 
human mind, like thofe of the body, 
are naturally in vigour only to a 
certain time of life, after which they 
muft unavoidably decline to dotage. 
When the body is broken by difeate, 
and the infirmities of years, efpecially 
in. thofe of its parts, by which it mi- 
nifters more immediately to the func- 
tions of the mind; or wiren the foul 
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is enflaved by habits which deprave 
its volitions, or blind and cripple its 
intellectual energies ; then, indeed, as 
years advance upon the old man, he 
will be liable to lofe moft of that little 
wifdom which he may have by pre- 
vious learning and experience gained. 
But wherever the fenfibilities of the 
bodily organs continue unimpaired, 

eyond what is, in the courfe of na- 
ture unavoidable ; if the mind remain, 
at the fame time, unenfeebled by any 
habitual depravities exifting peculiarly 
within itfelf; the man will prove, 
in old age, wifer and better than he 
was in youth and early manhood $ 
and the older he grows, fo much the 
more admirable will his mental ener- 
gies flill become. By the tenor of 
his werks, befpeaking much perfonal 
obfervation and long experience ; and 
by thofe traditions which relate him 
to have fung his rhapfodies, when he 
was o'd and blind; it fhould feem 
that the epic poems of Homer were 
the efFufions of a genius of which the 
energies were matured-by age. Mil- 


‘ton’s nobleit poem was written when 


he was old and blind: nor is it pro~ 
bable, that he could have written it 
fo well in the prime of life, when he 
compofed thoie controverfial pieces in 
the fervice of the Long Parliament, 
and of Cromwell, which are thought 
to do him much lefs honour. Septi- 
mius Severus, perhaps the ableft of 
all the Roman emperors, was, I think, 
confiderably above feventy years of 
age, at the time of his acceffion to 
the imperial power. He was almoft 
ninety, when amid a fit of the gout, 
he made himfelf to be placed before 
his troops, on his military throne ; 
and, telling them, that it was the head 
not the feet, by which mankind were 
to be governed; by his words, and 
by the energy of his refolution aione, 
fuppreffed a {edition which had threat- 
ened his life; and obliged the foldiers 
at his command to inflict inftant death. 
on a number of perfons from among 
themfelves, in whofe guilt they had 
almott been but the moment before 
accomplices. Dandolo, the famous 
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doge of Venice, went, at more than 
ninety years of age, as the leader of 
an expedition in which the conqueft of 
Conitantinop'e was, by his counfels 
and by the example of his perfonal 
intrepidity, achieved. Moroné, chan- 
cellor of Milan, was approaching to 
the completion of a century, at thesime 
when he made the marquis of Pefcara, 
and the conftable Bourbon, two of 
the ableft men in that age, alternately 
the fools of his devices. In favage 
hordes, fomeiimes the old men, fome- 
tinzes the old women, but always the 
old, direct the movements and ope- 
tations of the community. Fontenelle 
lived almof to tie age of a hundred: 
and it was in the lait forty years of 
this period, that his genius was the 
brighteit ; and, by his own account, 
his perfonal enjoyments the greateft. 
Perteverance, ardent perfeverance, the 
foul of fuccefs in all great undertak- 
ings, is peculiarly the quality of the 
aged. Nothing, in fhort, can be more 
evident, either from the teftimony of 
hiftory, or from the perfonal obferva- 


tion of almoft every man of common ° 


fenfe and difzernment, than that as 
age advances, wifdom and difcretion 
are continually matured, and that 
ceteris paribus, the old are wifer and 
better than the young. 

Now from this perfectibility of the 
individual, it were unfair to argue in 
all circumftances, a general perfecti- 
bility of the fpecies. Plants grow to 
maturity. and then decay. But fuc- 
ceeding plants rarely derive advantage 
trom the improvemeut of thofe which 
furnifhed their feed. A young horfe 
is very little inftra@ed by the exam- 
ple of his fenior. Nay, it will often 
happen, as it did in the inftance of 
Septimius Severus and Varacalla, that 
in the human fpecies, a fon may be 
little the better for the example of his 
father. Should even ove child of 
worthy parents imbibe their wifdom, 
and profit by the example of their 
virtues, the reft may turn out far 
otherwife. But even under thefe dif- 
advantages, knowledge and wifdom 
may be cominuulcated from genera- 


tion to generation, from age to age: 
Perfons of all different ages in the 
progrefs of life, live together in the 
worid: nor is any man confined ex- 
clufively to the fociety of thofe whom 
he cannot poffibly benefit by his in- 
ftruétions. ‘The contemporaries who 
are of the fame age with any wife 
and good man may poflibly have 
deep-rooted opinions and confirmed 
habits of a€tion, which thal withhole 
them from imitating, or liftening to 
him. Thofe who are much his juniors 
may defpife the gravity of his age, 
and may be hurried away in the ca- 
reer of inexperience and paffion. 
Even thofe who, though younger than 
he, are of an age fufficiently mature 
to form a jufter eftimate of princi- 
ples and conduét, may choofe rather 
to fet up as it were for themfelves, 
than to obey or follow him as a tutor: 
ftrangers and diftant nations fhall know 
nothing of him; and his family and 
neighbours fhall fee him too famil'arly 
to judge aright of -his value. But 
though this may be his fituation with 
refpect to almoit every particular clafs 
of mankind around him ; it can never 
happen that there fhall not be fome 
individuals from among thofe clafles, 
who fhall efcape the prejudices by 
which the minds of the reft may be in 
fuch a cafe as this perverted. There 
never was a wife and good man who, 
amid many defpifers and enemies, had 
not, alfo, fome admirers, followers, 
and friends. Ufeful inftruétion and 
eminent example, though they have 
never produced all the beneficent ef- 
fects which were to be defired, have 
never totally and irrevocably failed. 
There are around fuch examples ever 
more or fewer perfons, too remote 
for hatred, yet fufficiently near for 
obfervation, who will catch the voice 
of wifdom, and endeavour to tread in 
the very path of fplendidly virtuous 
condu&t. A father fhall often fee a 
young ftranger to afk his advice and 
imitate his behaviour, when his own 
fon defpifes them. It is in truth un- 
deniably clear, that in fpite of the 
frequent faila.es in the fuccefs, whe- 
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ther of inftrution or of example, nei- 
ther the one nor the other is ever, in 
any confpicuous infance, entirely lott 
to the wo:ld. If the individual ever 
‘improve in ail, or-in any of the excel- 
lencies of human nature, in his whole 
progrefs from the cradle to the grave ; 
the advantages of that improvement 
will be always, more or lefs, partici- 
paced with the reft of mankind. 
Others will be the more enlightened, 
and the lefs vicious, becaufe he has 
been virtuous and wife. 

The whote hiftory of focial life, 
accords with thefe views of the per- 
fe&tibility of man, both as an indivi- 
dual and a fpecies, which are {uggett- 
ed by what falls commonly within al- 
moft every one’s obfervation and ex- 
perience. Whata progrefs has been 
made, ‘fince the earlieit ages, of the 
truc hiftory of fallen man, in the do- 
meftication of wild animals? If hap- 
pinefs coniift in the multitude, the ex- 
quifite intenfenefs, the variety, and 
the conftancy of our agreeable fenfa- 
tions and reflections; how infiuitely 
happier the wife and good man, en- 
joying all the comforts of life, in fuch 


fociety as that of civilized Europe in 
its prefent condition, than the favage 


who, except in the few moments 
while he eats voracioufly or purfues 
the chace, takes refuge as much as 
poflible from the ills of life, in fleep 
and torpid infenfibility ! But, thus to 
increafe the happinefs, is to advance 
the perfectien of our nature. In our 
difcoveries of new countries, where 
we find men living in a beautiful or- 
der of aflociation, where we bevold 
cultivated lands, where we fee {cience 
and arts in high advancement; the 
invariable inference is that the ifland 
or continent, which prefents appear- 
ances fo interefting muft have been 
long inhabited. Common fenfe tells 
us, that thefe, the beft appearances 
of focial life, could not have been 
produced at once, but muit have re- 
julted in a long gradation of time 
from the active energy of that princi- 
ple of perfectibility, which is effential 
to the very nature’ and exiftence of 
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man. Compare the moral principles, 
received as fiandard truths among fa- 
vages, with thole which are equelly 
received as great truths, thou.h, it 
may be, notcareiully cbeyed, among 
civilized and enlightened nations 5 
how exceeding!y more coniiftent with 
moral beauty and expediency, are the 
former than the latter! A favage has 
no power over phytfical nature, but 
that of brute itrength: even in the 
moft enlightened times of antiquity, 
the phyfical powers of man by in- 
vention or {cientific contrivance were, 
however fuperior to thofe of the fim- 
ple favage, yet not more fuperior to 
his, than inferior to thofe, which in 
the fteam-engine, the water-machine 
for {pinning and weaving, the come 
pafs, the inftruments of optics, and 
all the powers of mechanics and 
chymiltry, the moderns now enjoy. 
The moft ignorant artifan now in 
Great Britain, unavoidably knows 
many things of high importance to 
the common ules and well-being of 
life, of which tie wife philofophers 
of antiquity were utterly ignorant. 
But it is in knowled.e and power, 
that the perfectibility of man is more 
efpecially detireable: and, fince in 
thefe, the moderns fo greatly tranf+ 
ceud the ancients; the gencral per- 
fetibility of the fpecies may be, with 
irrefragable force of argument, in- 
ferred. What is virtue but the ten- 
dency of actions and defigns to pro» 
mote, according to circum tances, but 
ever in the higheft pofible degree, 
the general good ? In our arts, in our 
inftitutions, in Cur manners, in cur 
commerce, in the mptval relations, 
by which one people are coanetted 
with another, in the very means by 
which the moft fordid {«Ififhnefs can, 
alone, purchafe the gratifications which 
it values, there is now infinitely more 
of this beneficial tendency, and, by 
confequence, much more of virtue, 
than exiited in the fame things in anci- 
ent times. A modern of even equally 
good difpofitions, and with fimilar 
advantages of power and inftruction, 
can by the artificial improvements in 
hz 
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the moral and phyfical energies of 
human nature, and by the extenfion 
of thofe nerves, by which indivi- 
dual beneficence communicates iifclf 
through the fyitem of life, do much 
more good than it was poiiible for any 
ancient with whom he might be com- 
pared, to accomplifh. ‘Ihe numbers 
of mankind have been prodigioufly 
augmented: there is not an indivi- 
dual of the fpecies, however wicked, 
whole feelings, trains of thought, re- 
folutions and aétions, are not in the 
whole much oftener good than bad: 
and in fome proportion to the increafe 
of the numbers of men, muft of courfe, 
be the increafe of the tot:l fum Of their 
virtues. Add to this, thac a greater 
proportion of the individuals born into 
the world, now live to mature or even 
to advanced age, longer enjoy the 
happinefs of life, and longer difcharge 
its duties, than in ancient times. 
Wherever bills of mortality are kept 
in Europe, the proportion of the 
deaths is known to have, within thefe 
Jaft two hundred years, become con- 
tinually fmaller in comparifon with 
that of the births. 

Yet, though the general perfectibi- 
lity of the human fpecies be thus, on 
the one hand, demonftrable from a 
prodigious multitude of indifputable, 
unquettioned facts ; it is, on the other 
hand, clear that this energy of per- 
fectibility is extremely flow‘in its ge- 
neral operation. ‘The prefent con- 
dition and character of humanity are, 
undoubtedly, more excellent than thofe 
of the firft ages of the hiftory of fallen 
man. But, in the courfe of nearly fix 
thoufand years, the whole human race 
has not advanced fo far in the pro- 
grcfs toward the general peifection cf 
zheir nature and condition, as the 
pfeudo-philofophers and reformers of 
France psomifed to'themielves and 
others, that by the Freach revglution 
alone, al that part of mankind fhorld 
affuredly advance, who were within 
the fphere of its influence. ‘The oak, 
of which ¢enturies are required to 


mature the growth—not thofe fallad- 
herbs which may be raifed from the 
feeds, while the meat is a cooking 
with which they are to be eaten—is a 
fit type of the flow progrefs of the 
perfeciibilety of man. ‘The dilapi- 
dation of the pyramids, thofe per- 
petual monuments of Egyptian toil, 
is not more flow than the attion of 
the principle of perfeétibility in the 
whole human {fpecies. Myriads of 
ages may poffibly elapfe before vir- 
tue and wifdom fhall become the uni- 
verfal laws of human conduct. The 
accidents of phytical nature, and the 
frequent perverfion of the beft princi- 
ples, intelle€tual and moral, of the 
human mind, continually oppofe bar- 
riers to the progres of fociety toward 
its perfeétion, {uch as are not eafily 
to be broken down. It is only by 
the improvement of that which is 
called the common fenfe of the great 
body of a people, that we can judge 
of the general advancement of ufeful 
knowledge and real virtue : and it is 
not to be denied, that a London mob 


_appears often ta be ‘very little wifer 


or better than the mobs which fought 
in the ftreets, ard filled the theatres 
of ancient Rome. One agreeable 
confideration, however, amid all this 
is, that the perfeétible energies of our 
fpecies, are invigorated by every ftep 
of their advancement toward perfec- 
tion. The career of genera] improve- 
ment was more rapid in the latter 
part, than it was in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. In the pro- 
grefs of the rineteenth, we may fairly 
expect it to prove {lill more rapid. 
But what it may be faid, is ail this 
to the idle, the empty-minded, the 
fair, the pay, and the young? Why, 
juit this: let them aim at perfection ; 
for it is not unattainable: let them 
not value themfelves Over weeningly, 
on their endowments or acquirements ; 
for thefe are at the beft far thort of 
perfection: let them roule from fri- 
volity and floth ; for thefe would de. 
{troy the beit {prings of their nature. 
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Extracts from Ascersi’s TRAVELS through SwEDEN, FINLAND, 
and (.aPLAND: Continued from Page 169. 


Foop oF THE REIN-DEER. 

THE country around offered a fcene 
very uncommon, and to us quite new. 
The mofs on which the rein-deer feeds 
covers the whole ground, which is flat, 
and only tkirted by hills at fome dif- 
tance ; but thefe hills are allo clothed 
with this mofs. The colour of the 
mofs is a pale yellow, which, when 
dry, changes to white: the regularity 
of its fhape, and the uniform manner 
in which the furface of the ground is 
decked with it, appears very fingular 
and ftriking : it has the femblance of 
a beautiful carpet. Thefe plants grow 
in a fhape nearly octagonal, and ap- 
proaching to a circle; and as they 
clofely join each other, they form a 
kind of Mofaic work, or embroidery. 
The white appearance of the country, 
which thence arifes, may for a mo- 
ment make you imagine that the 
ground is covered with {now ; but the 
idea of a winter fcene is done away 
by the view of little thickets in full 
green, which you perceive fcattered 
here and there, and ftill more by the 
prefence of the fun, and the warmth 
of his rays. As this mofs is very dry, 
nothing can poffibly be more pieafant 
to walk upon, nor can there be any 
thing fofter to ferve as a bed. Its 
cleannefs and whitenefs is tempting to 
the fight, and when we had put up 
our tent, we found ourfelves in every 
refpect very comfortably lodged. I 
had many times before met with this 
mofs, but in no place had I found it 
fo rich. It was the only produce here, 
which nature feemed to favour and 
fupport : no other herb was growing 
near it, nor any other vegetable on 
the fpot, except a few birch trees, 
with their underwood, and fome firs, 
difperfed on the hill by the river fide. 
All thefe feemed to vegetate with dif- 
ficulty, as if deprived of their nourith- 
ment by the mofs, ‘and appeared 
withering and ftunted. Some trees, 
indeed, which grew very near the 


water, had the appearance of being 
in a flourifhing ftate, perhaps owing 
to the moifture they derived from the 
river: but, in fhort, this mofs ap- 
peared to be the royal plant, which 
ruled abfoluce over the vegetable 
kingdom of the country, and diftri- 
buted its bounty and influence among 
a particular race of men and animals. 


MusqQu&Toes. 

We arrived at Lappajervi in the 
evening, and our boatmen were glad 
to take fome reft after their wearifome 
voyage. When we arrived on the 
borders of the lake, we fell in with 
two Lapland fifhermen, who had re- 
turned from their day’s fifhing, and 
were preparing to pafs the night 
there. We were guided to the {pot 
where they were by a large coluinn of 
{moke, which mounted into the air. 
On approaching them we found that 
they had befmeared their faces with 
tar, and covered their heads and 
fhoulders with a cloth to proteét them 
from the mufquetoes. One of them 
was fmoking tobacco, and the other 
was fecuring the fith they had taken 
from the depredations of the infects. 
Their meagre and fqualid looks dif- 
covered evident figns of wretchednefs. 
They were covered from head to foot 
by fwarms of mufquetoes, from whofe 
ftings their clothing fcarcely thielded 
them. They were melting with heat, 
yet they durft not throw off their co- 
vering, much lefs remove from before 
the fire. Our arrival added millions 
of thefe flies to the myriads already 
there, as their numbers were conti- 
nually increafing in our paflage thi- 
ther. It was impoiible to ftand a 
moment ftil; every initant we were 
forced to thrutt our heads into the 
inidit of the fmoke, or to leap over 
the flames, to rid ourfelves of our 
crue! perfecutors. 

We drew our boat afhore, and 
walned about a mile into the country 
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to vifit the families of thefe two Lap- 
Jand fifhers, who had fixed their con- 
flant habitation there. We found 
fires every where kept up: the pigs 
had their fire, the cows had theirs ; 
there was one in the infide of the 
houfe, and another without, clofe to 
the door. The Lapland houfes are 
not fo large as thofe of the Finlanders. 
‘The door way of the one we faw here 
was only four feet high, fo that we 
found it neceffary to ftoop as we en. 
tered. We had left our tent behind 
us, fuppofing we fhould find accom- 
modation to pafs the night with the 
Laplanders, and that it would at leatt 
be equally good as that we had met 
with among the Finlaaders ; but we 
found ourielves difappointed: how- 
ever we were forced to put up with 
what convenience the people could 
offer us ; and therefore, when it was 
time to retire to reft, we were accom- 
modated with rein-deer kins, Jaid 
over {mall birchen twigs and leaves, 
which were fpread on the ground in 
a {mall apartment filled with fmoke. 
We groped our way into our bed- 
chamber, becauyfe the fmoke hindered 
us from feeing any light, 
Sea SwaLLow. 

Tue fiocks of thefe birds announc- 
ed the return of the fithermen from 
their labour long before we faw them. 
Thefe birds feed on the fmall fies 
which the fifhermen caft out to them, 
or leave in the boats when they clear 
out the nets. There appeared to be 
an agreement and underftanding be- 
tween the men and thefe birds, which 
depend upon the fifhery for fubfiftence 
and fupport during this feafon. They 
came duly at the fame hour in the 
morning, as if to inform the fifhermen 
it was time to begin their work, and 
the latter needed no other regulator. 
The birds fet off with the buats, and 
ferved the fifhers as guides in the pro- 
fecution of their calling, by hovering 
over thofe parts of the lake where the 
fih were cclie‘ted in the largeit thoals. 
The fight of thefe birds is particularly 
keen, fo that when the fifhermen heard 
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their cries, and faw them plunging 
into the water, they knew thofe were 
the moft proper places to cait their’ 
nets in with a probability of fuccefs ; 
and herein they were fure not to be 
deceived ; but, on the contrary, ne- 
ver failed to take the mott fihh where 
they were directed by the birds. ‘The 
fifhermen had fach an attachment to 
thefe iwallows, that they expreffed 
much uneafincfs whenever we feemed 
defirous to take fome of them by way 
of fpecimens. ‘ihe birds were be- 
come fo tame and familiar that they 
would feize the {mail fifh in the nets, 
and even in the boats, in the prefence 
of the filhermen ; and they were fo 
nimble in their flight, that if a fih 
was thrown up into the air they would 
dart down upon it, and catch it in its 
defcent before it reached the water. 
As the fifhermen appeared to be ap- 
prehenfive that they would leave them 
if a gun was to be fired off, I made 
a trial of taking them by means of a 
hook aad line. Accordingly I con- 
trived to bury a hook in the body of 
a fith, and holding the other end of 
the ftring, to throw the bait at fome 
ditlance from me: but this contriv- 
ance was attended with no fuccefs ; 
for fuch is their keenefs of fight, that 
they difcovered the device, and though 
they feized the fith they would not 
gorge it when they found it was made 
faft toa ftring. 


LaPLaNnDER’s SuPPER. 

Terr fupper confifted of various 
fith cut into pieces and boiled in a pot, 
together with fome dried fat of the 
rein- deer, and a little meal: the whole 
formed a curious kind of mefs. While 
the pot was ftill on the fire, all the 
Laplanders fat around it, each with a 
fpoon in his hand, for the purpofe of 
tafting when the foup was ready: 
when fufficiently boiled, they began 
to partake out of the fame mefs alto- 
gether. When any one had taken as 
much as fatisfied him, he fell afleep; 
and when he awoke, he immediately 
began to eat again while others fleptj 
then thefe would awake and again caty 
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while the former elapfed into his 
flumber ; and thus they alternately 
eat and flept till they were fatisfied 
with the one, and incapable of taking 
more of te other. There did not 


appear to be any kind of rule or order 
among thefe people ; no beginning of 
any thing, and no end. ‘Their only 
reguiaror and guide feemed to be ap- 
petite and initinét. 


LapLanpeEr’s TENT. 

Tue tent was of a conical form, 
not fhaped as tents are in general. 
They put together feveral pois or 
beams of wood, frefh cut down, ftick- 
ing them with one end in the ground, 
and making them meet at the top. 
Thefe beams they cover all round 
with pieces of woollen cloth, which 
they faften to one another. ‘The dia- 
meter of the tent was eight Englith 
feet. In the middle was the fire, and 
around the fire fat the Laplander’s 
wife, a boy, who was his fon, and 
fome inhofpitable and furly dogs, 
which never ceafed barking at us all 
the time we remained near them. 
Fatt by the tent was ere€ted a fhed, 
confilting of five or fix flicks or pofts, 
that were faftened to one another near 
the top, in the fame manner as the 
tent, and covered with fkins and pieces 
of cloth. Under this canopy the Lap- 
landers kept their provifions, which 
were, cheefe of the rein-deer, a {mall 
quantity of milk of the fame, and dri- 
ed fiih, ‘A little further was a rude 
inclofure, or paling, made in hatte, 
which ferved as a fold or yard for 
the rein-deer, when they were brought 
together to be milked—-thofe animals 
were not near the tents at the time we 
made our vifit; they were in the 
mountains, from whence they would 
not defcend till toward night. As 
our travellers withed to fee their deer, 
for the reward of foine brandy, the 
Laplanders took their dogs, and they 
were foon gratified in feeing a troop 
of not lefs than three hundred de- 
feending from the mountains toward 
the-tent. 
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Havesunp: 

Tuts was, perhaps, the moft dif- 
mal fituation on the face of the earth. 
The whole land around it did not pro- 
duce one tree or fhrab: no, nor fo 
much as a blade of grafs: there was 
nothing to be feen but naked rocks. 
The fun, for three months of the year, 
is not vifible; and if, during that 
{pace of time, the atmofphere were 
not illuminated by the axrora borealis, 
he would be buried in profound dark- 
nefs—Dreadful place to live at! The 
only attraction in thefe abodes is fifh- 
ing, and the love of gain. The nearer 
One approaches the North Cape, the 
more nature feems to frown ; vegeta- 


tion dies, and leaves behind it nothing 
but naked rocks. 


Nortu Cape. 

PROCEEDING On our voyage, we 
left on our right the flrait formed by 
Mageron, or Bare Ifland, and the 
continent. The vaft expanfe of the 
Frozen Ocean opened to our left; and 
we arrived at laft at the extremeft 
poict of Europe, known by the name 
of the North Cape, exattly at mid- 
night. 
Siftimus hic tandem, nobis ubi defuit or= 

bis *, 


The North Cape is an enormous 
rock, which, projecting far into the; 
ocean, and being expofed to all the 
fury of the waves, and the outrage of 
tempetts, crumbles every year more 
and more into ruins. Here every 
thing is folitary, every thing is fteril, 
every thing fad and defpondent. The 
fhadowy foreft no longer adorns the 


brow of the mountain ; the finging of 


the birds, which enlivened even the 
woods of Lapland, is no longer heard 
in this fcene of defolation; the rug- 
gednefs of the dark gray rock is not 
covered by a fingle fhrub; the only 
mufic is the hoarfe murmuring of the 
waves, ever and anon renewing their 
aifaults on the huge maffes that oppofe 
them.” The northern fun, creeping 
‘at midnight, at the diftance of five, 


* Here then we ftood, and touched the earth's lait point. 
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diameters along the horizon, and the 
immeafurable ocean in apparent con- 
ta& with the fkies, form the grand 
outlines in the fublime picture pre- 
fented to the aftonifhed fpectator. 
The inceffant cares and purfuits of 
anxious mortals are recollected as a 
dream ; the various forms and energies 
of animated nature are forgotten ; the 
earth is contemplated only in its ele- 
ments, and as conftituting a part of 
" the folar fyftem. 


Lapranpvers.—T Heir Dress. 
Tue Laplanders are, for the moft 
part, fhort in ftature, but they poffefs 
a tolerable fhare of bodily ftrength. 
They are certainly a very hardy race 


of people, and are able to undergo’ 


great labour, and actually fupport 
themfelves under the extraordinary 
feverity of their climate with a won- 
derful degree of patience and forti- 
tude, 

The cap worn by this people is 
of a conical fhape, and generally 
made of red kerfey cloth, and formed 
of four pieces broader at bottom than 
at the top, where they meet in a point’: 
between the joinings of the four pieces 
a itripe of yellow kerfey is fewed, 
marking the divifions ; and to the top 
,of the cap is fixed a taffel of fhreds of 
different coloured cloth. The lower 
part of the cap has a border of otter’s 
fkin ; but the Ruffian Laplander trims 
his, in a more expenfive way, with 
ermine. 

The tunick, or clofe garment, is 
called a tork, and is made of fheep’s 
ikin, with the wool on, the woolly 
fide being inward: it has a high col- 
lar, made ftiff with kerfey, or other 
cloth, neatly worked with different 
coloured threads, and extending a 
little way down the bofom. On the 
left fide, in front, is fewed a narrow 
itripe or border of cloth or fur; and 
on the right, efpecially. on the wo- 
man’s tunick, fmall filver knobs gilt : 
the cuffs of the fleeve are likewife co- 
vered with a border of kerfey, or 
other cloth, edged with otter’s kin : 
a border of the like kind with that 
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round the breaft and cuffs of the fleeve 
is fewed about the bottom; and as 
the woolly fide of the fkin is turned 
inward, the weol from within is feen 
hanging below the border. ‘This 
garment is worn by the Laplander 
next his fkin, inflead of a thirt. 

Over this they wear a coat of ker- 
fey, or fome fuch coarfe cloth, or of 
the fkin of the rein-deer, of a grey 
colour, with a ftiff collar worked with 
threads of different colours. On each 
fhoulder is a kind of band or epaulette, 
cut in different forms, and of the fame 
ftuff. «The lower extremity of this 
coat is worked in figures, with vari« 
ous coloured threads. The collar; 
the opening at the breaft, and the 
fhoulder band, are all formed of flips 
of various coloured cloths, and work- 
ed with threads of different hues: the 
cuffs of the fleeve are ornamented in 
the fame manner ; the bottom of the 
coat has likewife a border extending 
round it, and of a different colour ; 
for example, if the coat be of red 
kerfey, the border is yellow, green, 
or white. The Laplander has no 
pocket to his upper coat, but inftead 
thereof carries a little bag hanging 
over his breaft, in which he puts his 
implements for lighting a fire, which 
he is never without, and other things 
of conftant ufe ; and this bag he calls 
his nieufab-gierdo. 

To proteét them from the feverity 
of the cold and rain, they wear an 


-upper coat of the fkin of the rein- 


deer, with the hair on the outfide. 
Infiead of flockings, they wear pan- 
taloons made of kerfey or coarfe cloth. 
Their gloves and thoes are made from 
the hide of the rein-deer. 

The articles of drefs are the fole 
labour of the women, the men in 
Lapland undertaking the economy of 
the houfe, in cooking, and in other 
matters, which in other countries are 
performed by women; differing in 
this from the reft of the world. Se- 
veral utenfils of wood are alfo made 
by the women, and the beft fculptures 
of Lapland are the workmanhhip of 
the female fex. 
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ON PAINTING. 
By Mr. Epwarp Dayess, Painter. 
ESSAY IV.—ON GRACE. 


From vulgar bounds with brave diforder part, 


And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


GRACEFULNESS, which may 
be termed the beauty of motion, isan 
idea not very different from beauty, 
and almoft infeparable from it. It is 
an idea belonging to pofture and mo- 
tion, and will be found to confift in 
an eafe unaccompanied with reltraint 
or difficulty ; as at all times the moit 
eafy will be the moft graceful: it is 
generally attended with a flight in- 
fleftion of the body, unbroken, that 
is, not interrupted with fudden an- 
gles; and, in fitting figures, with an 
eafe approacuing to languor. 

Propriety of aétion is a thing of 
the higheft importance to the figure 
painter, whether he works in large or 
{mall. 

Expreffion does not merely apply 
to the face, as many fuppofe, but to 
the general action and character of 
each figure, that it be appropriate to 
the perfon deferibed ; as the itate and 
carriage of public officers, heroes, &c. 
the clownifh and fimple attitudes of 
peafants ; and on this being well per- 
formed depends the very foul of a 
good picture. 

Much of the merit of Raphael arifes 
from the fuperior degree of dignity 
obfervable in his apoftles and other 
great characters: on the contrary, the 
excellence of Parmegiano refults, from 
the elegant turns he gave his female 
figures. 

As the arts are no longer exotic, 
we fhall find thofe graces rendered 


* If I have cautioufly forborne to {peak 


thinking light of them, but from a nobler 


Pore. 


familiar in the works of Reynoldss 
Mortimer, &c.* 

The whole power of man depends 
on two motions, flection and exten- 
fion: thofe may be again fubdivided 
into four ; the fimple, as in walking, 
eating, and drinking ; the active, as 
in carrying, pulling, thrufting, or 
pufhing, and climbing; the violent, 
arifing from fright, rage, defpair, or 
any other fudden emotion : the fourth 
furt, which may be confidered as a 
fort of paflive action, refults from dif- 
guict of mind, as love, hatred, for- 
row, joy, &c. the effe&t of which is 
chiefly fhown in the extremities, as 
the face, hands, and feet. 

It will be generally found that vio- 
lent paffions of the mind are accom- 
panied with actions more or lefs an- 
gular than the beautiful or paffive : 
as in a man in the actof ftriking with 
a club or itick, the upper and fore- 
arm will form a right angle; again, 
in a figure frightened, the arms from 
being thrown up will form an angle 
with the body; in figures pufhing or 
pulling, the effect will be the fame : 
on the contrary, elegant or graceful 
figures fhake off thofe violences, and 
fall into attitudes that fhow a gentle 
infletion of line. 

We fhall find, a ftanding figure to 
be graceful muft reit on one leg, and 
the face incline to the hip it reits on, 
as in the Venus de Medicis, and others 
remarkable for tate and beauty. 
of the works of living artifts, it is not from 
motive. Inthe limits I have preferibed to 


mytelf I could not do juttice to the merits of fo many and able profeffors as at prefent 
adorn the nation. The prints from the works of Britith artifts are circulated over the 
civilized part of the world, and copied as foon as they appear on the continent. Such 
being the faét, whatever the ignorant may aifert to the contrary, thofe who with to en- 


courage hiftorical painting in this country 


fhould am at cherifhing fuch a fpirit as 


would eventually operate to induce buyers not to give more for works of forsign artifts 
than they would for works of equal merit of the Britifh {chool. 
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As beauty loves variety, we fhall 
pec obferve, if the figure is pre- 
ented in front, the head will appear 
rather inclined to the fide. 

That beautiful undulating line of 
grace will alfo be found in the mott 
agreeable fitting figures. 

Notwithftanding what may have 
been faid about ‘ fmoothnefs, deli- 
cacy,’ &c. yet we fhall find on in- 
quiry much of the grace and beauty 
of the painter and fculptor arifes from 
what Hogarth has termed the ¢ line of 
beauty,’ and which was not only prac- 
tifed bat recommended by M. Angelo, 
as may be feen in the bock on paint- 
ing, by Jo. Paul Lo natius, tranflated 
by Richard Haydceke, in 1598: ‘ fo 
that his meaning is (M. Angelo) that 
it fhould refembie the form of the let- 
ter S placed right, or elfe turned the 
wrong way; as «3 becaufe then it 
hath his beauty.’ 

The graceful parts: of the antique 
ftatues poffefs that {weeping line of 
grace: it may be feen too in the 
figures of Raphael, Parmegiano, &c.; 
and among the more modern artifts, 
as Reynolds, Mortimer, Cipriani, &c. 

Three things contribute to the 
beauty of the Venus de Medicis ; its 
line of grace running unbroken through. 
the whole figure, its form, and-the 
variety and contralt of the parts, as 
the head with the cheft, and the arms 
and legs with each other. 

Thofe who fuppofe this chara&er 
of line affetts the general attitude 
only, are wrong ; it will be found to 
conflitute the general form of the 
mu(fcle, if taken detached, and view- 
ed fiom its flefhy belly to the tendi- 
nous part: this, with its interlecting 
angie, gives much of that variety of 
character obfervable in human nature. 
We fumetimes fee in overcharged 
figures the convex lines raifed fo much 
beyond the limits of nature, that the 
power of re-entering them again is 
Joft, and the whole form appears 
heavy and incumbered. This fault 
fometimes attachesto M. Angelo, but 
by no means in the extreme aflerted 


by Mengs, who, fpeaking of that 
artift, fays, * who feeking to be al- 
ways great, was always vulgar.’ 
Such language argues great want of 
either fenie or fincerity : by the way, 
his favourite Raphael is not entirely 
free from the charge of heavinefs, in 
his women in particular. 

The Hercu'es Farnefe of Glicon is 
a fine example of the well-ordered 
raifing and inierfeing of the mu(cles 
in a figure poflefling the appearance 
of great paflive ftrength: but few 
fimilar examples will occur to the ar- 
tift in the courfe of his practice. 

That figure forms the extreme point 
one way, and the Apollo Belvidere 
(or Pytheus) the cther, for- beauty ; 
beyond which it is impoffible to travel 
without being abfurd: the mean be- 
tween thofe two is the fighting Gladi- 
ator (as it is called) and which may 
be confidered as the moft natural, the 
others more pure. Thofe obferva- 
tions muit bg confidered as applying 
to the general chara¢ter of the figures, 
and not to the parts; the gladiator 


‘being in ftrong aétion, the appear- 


ance of the mufcles is altered ; thofe 
in action being fhort, and of courfe 
rounded more than thofe in repofe. 

Grace is of fo delicate a nature that 
it cannot exift in the prefence of whate 
ever is rude, vulgar, or exceflive: it 
charms, captivates, and overcomes, 
by its beneficence: its motions are 
eafy, moderate, and lovely, and it 
partakes more of the humble than ar- 
rogant: it is feen in the Apollo ac- 
companied with dignity, in the Venus 
of Medicis with modefty, and in the 
Antinovs in a more human and lefs 
elevated degree. 

Parmegiano poffeffed ina high de- 
gree the fafcinating power of grace; 
Corregio felt it in a certain degree ; 
and the females of Albano are diftin- 
guifhed by it. Reynolds’ portraits 
abound with it, and it will be fought 
for with fuccefs in many of the noble 
monuments of Britifh art. 

Raphael underftood the grace of 
motion; but his dry Gothic manner 
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of execution did not affociate with it; 
he wanted that fweet mellow pencil 
neceffary to beauty. 

If painting were an imitation of 
nature mercly, as many fuppofe, it 
would follow of courfe that it thould 
be inferior to it, as the efficient muft 
always be fuperior to the effect: but 
this fubfifts conditionally : as in the 
power of light, and its oppofite dark- 
nefs, nature has the advantage: but 
even light is fubjugated to the powers 
of art, as in our paintings on glafs, 
of which the eaft window of New 
College, Oxford, ftands a mott glori- 
gus example, and may be juitly en- 
titled the firft work of the kind in the 
world * ; but in the article of beauty, 
and the juft power of combination, 
art has greatly the advantage. 

Matter is imperfe&t, and all that 
iseleft us is the will to choofe ; and 
happy, thrice happy,-is that artift 
who knows the value of what is good, 
and in the early purfuit of his ttudies 
learns to diftinguifh what is more or 
lefs great and amiable, thereby fixing 
his defires on things worthy. 

By attentively confidering the works 
of the great, from the Greeks to the 
prefent time, we fhall find they fixed 
their attention on the moft nobie part 
of the art, and purfued the ftudy of 
it with unremitting ardour: on the 
contrary, inferior beings became at- 
tached to mediocrity, and bel'evedin 
it centred all art; while the little 
groveliing fpirit became enchanted 
with whatever was minute and tri- 
fling, miftaking them for principal 
things. 

If the works of renowned artifts 
are to be ufed to ftimulate, we hhall 
alfo derive advantage from thofe who 
have funk from the great to the trifling 
and ufelefs, nay, even to the ugly, 
and from it to the falfe and chimeri- 
cal, by confidering them as fo many 
rocks and quickfands to fteer clear 
of. 

A well-ordered piture becomes a 
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leffon of polite education, by which 
Our manners are amended: on the - 
contrary, dirty ragged ruffians, ac- 
companied with trash and common- 
place ftuff, are not only beneath the 
dignity of painting, but may corrupt 
young minds: nay, may not rudenefs 
be juitified by a reference to pictures 
exhibiting clownifh and, hoggith ex- 
amples, or people the moft bafe and 
corrupt of humanity ? 

It is a poor apology, becaufe a pic- 
ture is well painted, that it fhould be 
hung up in our apa-tment, when in 
the arrangement it may violate fenfe, 
and in the choice decency; or the 
people fuch as one would by no means 
fuffer to approach our perfons: and 
yet nothing is more common. Such 
efforts may pleafe the ignorant, but 
will not call the attention of learned 
men and philofophers, with whom 
fuch men can only rank as mechanics, 
and beings without difcrim‘nation. 

What man of tafte ever faw a fine 
picture by Teniers without feeling the 
heart ache that fo much fine colour, 
chiaro-fcuro, and execution, fhould be 
bellowed on worthlefs objets? Mot 
of the Dutch piétures operate asa li- 
bel on their country, by the moniters 
of humanity introduced in them. In 
a note to the Life of Hogarth, by 
lord Orford, (Vide Anecdotes of 
painters) is the following juft remark 
on the Dutch artifts:~—* When they 
attempt humour, it is by making a 
drunkard vomit; they take evacua- 
tions for jokes ; and, when they make 
us fick, think they make us laugh. 
A boor hugging a frightful frow, is a 
frequent incident in the works of 
Teniers.’ 

We might juftly conclude that ar- 
tit mad, or filly, who, leaving in his 
purfuit the grand or beautiful of nature, 
fhould collect for his pictures objecis 
difgufting ard unfightly: and yet this 
is frequently the cafe; which arifes 
from want of early good inftruction, 


and from being led aftray by people 


* Many ignorantly fuppofe the art of painting on glafs is loft ; the fa& is, if we 
are to judge from the {pecimens produced in the prefent age, it wever was found till 


now, 


Iiz 
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writing on the arts, who are perfeally 
unqualified for fo arduous a tafx. 

Some have even attempted to fepa- 
rate the picturefque from the beauti- 
ful, as if that which did not poffefs 
beauty could be worthy of painting. 
By the word pitturefque the artift un- 
derftands the irregular, but ever ac- 
companied with a beautiful choice, 
and it ftands in oppofition to the fim- 
ple or grand; it does not apply to 
objects * rough and irregular,’ or fuch 
as are deformed, aged, and ugly. 

We moft give up our underftanding 
if we call a landfcape fine which re- 
prefents dirty rugged grounds, f{crubby 
bufhes, poor craggy and_ill-formed 
trees, fhapelefs Jumps of antiquity, 
and muddy pools ; peopled with gip- 
fies and vagabonds, dirty beggars 
clothed with rags, their heads deco- 
yated with filthy drapery, fkins like 
tanned leather, and their employ dif- 
gufling ; and ‘thefe accompanied with 
pocr and old cattle, or natty fwine on 
filthy dunghills. And fhall thofe be 
the objects with which we are to de- 
corate, or rather deform, our apart- 

ents ? Such a choice argues a tafte 
as depraved, as if a man were to pre- 
fer the horrid fqueaking of a cart- 
wheel, to the fineft folo on an or- 
gan. 

Such objets, if introduced in pic- 
tures, can only be {paringly ufed, to 
fet off and give value to beauty, as a 
foil, but fhould never appear as prin- 
cipals. 

If a man producing fuch piures is 
to be diltinguiihed by the noble appel- 
lation of a genius, we fhould find fome 
other term to beftow on fuch artifts as 
Raphael, Corregio, Titian, Rubens, 
Reynolds, &c. &c. and in land{cape, 
Pouflin, Wilfon, Claude, Barret, &c. 
One thiog we are fure of, that is, 
that there is no mention of fuch're- 


* The race fi 


grou nad 


fult from it to their employers, t! 


s for what fome might term their prrurefque effe%. 
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rowned wrong-heads 
Greeks *. 

It muft not be underftood that we 
reje& the pafloral as unworthy; on 
the contrary, it is highly interefting, 
and, when accompanied with fenti- 
ment and a judicious felection, (as in 
fome of Gainfborough’s fine com- 
pofitions) docs honour to the arts. 
Equally interefting, though in a lefs 
degree meritorious, ftands the fimple 
reprefenter of nature; he acquires a 
new character as a topographer, pro- 
vided he attach fidelity to his repre- 
fentations. 

Under the article invention we fhall 
again have occafion to {peak of the 
picturefque ; we fhall then refume our 
fubject. 

Two parts of the body that contri- 
bute much to the grace of the figure 
are an eafy turned head and neck, and 
a graceful and elegant hand and arm. 
M. Angelo, Raphael, &c. afford 
many examples of men; and Parme- 
giano, Guido, Reynolds, Mortimer, 
&c. of women. To produce this ef- 
fe& of grace, it is requifite that the 
head fhould not prefent the fame view 
as the cheft, and that the hand and 
arm fhould not come on a line, but 
that each fhould contraft the other by 
an oppofing turn, 

OF the feet, our knowledge of 
beautiful form can only be acquired 
through the medium of the antique, 
or fine pictures, being now deformed 
by the ufe of thoes. Suffice it to ob- 
ferve, the three foremoft toes ought 
to be the longeft; the fmall ones 
clofe, and turning out ; and the great 
one a little feparated, more or lefs in 
proportion to the action of the foot. 

Beauty appears to delight in the ir- 
regular or picturefque, while the grand 
will ever be accompanied with the 
regular and fimple. 


among the 


ov what is termed the pifure/que, we fhould fay the deformed, in the 
modern and mifunderttood fenfe of the word, is carried fo far, that 1 fhould not be 
Surprifed to hear that groups of filthy gipfies were paid to wander about gentlemen's 


One advantage would re- 


s, that is, they migit indulge their {mell as weil as tafte. 
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STORY OF THE MARCHIONESS DE VALMONT. 
Concluded from Page 193+ 


THE marquis foon returned, in- 
formed me every thing was prepared 
for my reception at his hotel, and I 
jmmediately accompanied him thither. 
I had never vilited Paris fince my in- 
fancy. I was impatient to behold it; 
and, on my arrival, was ftruck with 
the appearance of a capital furpatled 
by none. Proud of the equipage 
which conduéted me to it, I was 
pleafed by the gayety and buftle which 
I perceived in the itreets through 
which I paffed, and was ftill more 
delighted with the fumptuous hotel 
which prefented me a magnificent 
home. A fuite of grand apartments 
fuperbly furnifhed—a train of obedi- 
ent domeftics—an agreeable circle of 
vifitors—innumerable and brilliant en- 
tertainments—infinuating attentions 
from my own fex, and adulation from 
the other, procured me a life of diffi- 
pation and pleafure. I was gay, was 
complimented with the attributes of 
beauty and wit, and my portion of 
both was increafed by admiration. I 
was every where every day. I fre- 
quented the public promenades, the 
theatres, private affemblies, and fup- 
pers, where { drew a train of adorers. 
The women invited me and courted 
me, becaufe the men followed me ; 
and they flocked round me becaufg I 
was the fafhion. 

Surrounded by a crowd of profeffed 
admirers I was courteous to all, par- 
ticular tonone, and thus preferved an 
unfullied reputation. Among the moft 
amiable of my numerous adorers I 
reckoned the vifcount de Villeroi. He 
was handfome, agreeable, and uni- 
verfally admired and courted. The 
pride of enrolling him under my ban- 
ner had induced me to allure him with 
fome little trifling kindneffes, calcu- 
lated to retain him with the hopes of 
greater favours. H's attentions for a 
year had amufed my fancy without 
touching my heart; and the chief 
Statificaticn they adminiftered to it 


was the vanity of gaining an admirers 
who had been one of the moft devoted 
to madame de la Beauce. ‘This lady 
was a diftant relation of the marquis 
my hafband; and, to fpeak with- 
out envy, worthy of the celebrity her 
beauty had acquired.—She was, in- 
deed, extremely handfome. Our con- 
nection compelled us to keep up an 
int-rcourfe difagreeable to us both, 
aid to aflume an air of affection infin- 
cere on either fide. A haughty de- 
portment and referved manners re- 
pelled me from her at our firft intro- 
dufion, and infpired a difguft on my 
part, which foon became reciprocal, 
from the conqueft I obtained over 
the vifcount de Villeroi, not to men- 
tion other {ubjects of hatred my ftory 
will unfold. ; 

Attended by him I went frequently 
to the grand opera. One Sunday 
evening | vifited it in the company of 
the duke de Rochebonne. He had 
long honoured me with marked affidui- 
ties. Soon after I entered my box, I 
perceived in an adjoining one the 
countefs de la Beauce, more vain than 
ever of the attentions of our common 
admirer the handfome Villeroi. Our 
mutual falutation was unavoidable, 
but it was reciprocally haughty and 
conftrained. The abfence of the vif- 
count had piqued me—his attendance 
on madame de Ja Beauce offended me 5 
and I revenged the affront to my 
charms, by receiving with the moft 
pointed complacency the affiduities of 
the duke. Villeroi became uneafy, 
and could not conceal it; perceiving 
his emotion, and enjoying it for fome 
time, I at length felt the defire of 
fhewing the power I poffefled over 
the vifcount, and dire&ted a winning 
finile toward him, which he found 
irrefittible: attraéied by it to my 
box, madame de la Beauce was dea 
ferted, ard my triumph complete. 

I rewarded Villeroi with a thoufand 
gracious condefcenfions. The duke 
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de Rochebonne, hurt by my negleé, 
left me to occupy the vifcount’s place 
near the countefs; and I was left 
alone with Villeroi. Nothing could 
exceed his affiduiiies. I 1. oed around 
with an exulting air.—i:very eye in 
the theatre was turned on me. The 
regards of an i.teretting figure were 
rivetted on mine with an expreffion 
which particularly attracted and fixed 
my attention. Under the military 
uniform, 1 recognized in the parquette 
of the theatre, the interefting perfon 
of Chateaufort ; and my heart vibrat- 
ed at the recognition. To think of 
him was to remember my refentment: 
it had fubfifted for three years; and 
even at this diitance of time, armed 
me with a coolnefs toward the che- 
valier, whofe profound bow I return- 
ed with a flight in.lination of my 
head. 

Cheteaufort turned pale, and the 
dejection of his countenance increafed. 
Thefe indications of a paflion capable 
of triumphing over time and abfence, 
were too flatiering to be indifferent to 
me. I turned my regards repeatedly 
toward the interefting chevalier, and 
perceived his eyes fixed on me with 
the expreffion of a fentiment impofli- 
ble to be miftaken, and too natural to 
be counterfeited. The perfuafion of 
his tendernefs awakened mine, and as 
I rofe :o leave the theatre, I curtefied 
to him with an air that fpoke my feel- 
ings. With a figh I fuffered Villeroi 
to take my hand; leading me from 
the tox, he efcorted me down the 
ftair-cafe, and leaving me in one of 
the rooms where the company affem- 
ble after the opera, he went to feek 
my carriage. While he was in fearch 
of it, I looked round and perceived 
Chateaufort advancing toward me. 
As he feized my hand, I felt his 
tremble. 

* Does the amiable. marchionefs de 
Valmont ftill honour with her recol- 
Je&tion the unfortunate Chateaufort ?? 
demanded he in a foft tone; ‘ It is a 
long time, madam, an age fince he 
has beea favoured with a thought,’ 
exied he, fighing. 


© The chevalier has no right to re. 
proach any one but himfelf for this,’ 
faid I, in an accent of difpleafure ; 
‘and had I forgotten him, it would 
have been his own fault.’ 

‘I underftand you, madam,’ re- 
fumed he, ‘ and feel that you are of- 
fended, as alas! I feared. f have 
fought you to make my peace with 
you; and to entreat you not to in- 
creafe the feverity of a fate already 
too rigorous without the addition of 
your anger.’ : 

«If you imagine I am difpleafed 
with you,’ cried J, * and really with 
to be forgiven you will ufe the means 
to obiain my pardon.’ 

‘ Ah! madam, point out the means 
and—’ 

* You will do every thing to obtain 
my forgivenefs,’ interrupted I, {mil- 
ing. 

* Every thing, madam.’ 

* Well then, chevalier, prefent yours 
felf to morrow at the hotel de Vale 
mont.’ 

« At what time, madam !’ 

* About noon,’ replied I. 

The chevalier bowed on my hand, 
and refigned it to the vifcount de Vil- 
leroi. He was {till gay, but he had 
ceafed to pleafe me. During the re- 
mainder of the evening I was abfent, 
and occafionally capricious. Villeroi 
attended me home. The marquis 
was abroad. Supper was ferved, and 
1 fat down to it téte & téte with the 
vifcount. The encouragement I had 
given him at the theatre, emboldened 
him to attempt freedoms I had never 
permitted. Occupied with the re- 
membrance of the amiable, intereft- 
ing, and faithful Chateaufort, I found 
Villeroi impertinent, and even difa- 
greeable. I repulfed his gallantries 
with coldnefs and difdain. My refift- 
ance was the firlt he had ever experi- 
enced: ftung by ‘it, he proceeded to 
complaints of my feverity, and con- 
cluded his vifit by vowing revenge 
againft me. I have fince difcovered 
that this purpofe was to mortify me 
by attaching himfelf entirely to ma- 
dame ce la Beauce; and that ke flew 
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from me to her, in order to concert 
the means cf humbling my pride: 
which was the beft and perhaps the 
only mode remaining to reinftace him 
in the favour of the provoked and ir- 
ritated countefs, who defired nothing 
fo much as my humiliation. 

Devoted to the idea of Chateau- 
fort, I retired to my apartment, 
where, as I fat at my toilette, and 
arranged the jewels, with which I had 
been decorated, in the cafket, | per- 
ceived a little ring, prefented to me 
on the night of the memorable ball at 
the chateau Ge Bellcour, by the ‘che- 
valier, With the remembrance of 
his fteadinefs, I mingled felf-re- 
proaches at the confcioufuets of veria- 
tility in myfelf; and, tying the ring 
to a riband, I fulpended it at my 
bofom with a renewed fentiment of 
affetion, which enthufiafm felt due 
to the amiable Chateaufort, and which 
feemed-juitified even to decorum. 

Punctual to the hour of my ap- 
pointment, he came on the following 
day, and was fhown into my drefling- 
room. Rifing from my glafs, I re- 
clined myfelf on a fopha, and draw- 
ing a chair clofe to it, pointed to the 
chevalier to occupy it. He placed 
himfelf near me. 

An air of fadnefs rendered him 
wonderfully intereiting. He fpoke 
little ; but all that he faid was fall of 
fentiment. 

‘| hope,’ faid he, ¢ the marchionefs 
de Valmont has found the happinefs 
fhe meris.’ I fighed. ‘ The idva 
that you are happy, madam,’ conti- 
nued he, ‘ will diminith my wretch- 
ednefs, and—’ 

‘ Are you then fo miferable, che- 
valier ?? 

‘Ah! madam, if you can doubt 
it, you muft have been infenfible to 
the fentiments | have experienced ; 
but confefs,? added he, ‘ that you had 
ceafed to think of me atall. Since 
your marriage, madam, | have often 
been bleffed with a fight of you. I 
have beheld the fmile of happy indif- 
ference, and I have almoit rejoiced at 
being forgotten.’ 
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* {J will not allow,’ cried I, fmil- 
ing, ‘that you have any right to ree 
proach me,’ 

‘1 have no right, madam,’ inter- 
rupted he, ‘and I thank you for re- 
micding me how J ought to addrefs 
the wife of the marguis de Valmont.’ 

‘I thall not be guilty of forgetful- 
nefs in future,’ refumed I, puiling 
out the little ring fulpended at my bo- 
fom: ‘ This, which | will henceforth 
conflantly wear, will remind me of 
the chevalier, although he fhould 
again abfent himfelf’ 

He fixed his eyes on the ring, and 
bending forward, feized the riband 
and carried it to hishps. At this in- 
ftant the door opened, and the coun- 
tefs de la Beauce, and vifcount de 
Villeroi were announced. 

Their f{crutinizing and meaningly 
malicious regards confounded me 5 
and the chevalier, evidently embar- 
raffled, precipitately withdrew, 

‘ We intiude unfeafonabiy, my 
amiable coufin,’ cried madame de la 
Beauce, with a {neering tone, look- 
ing indignantly after Chateaufort, 
whefe profound and diltant reverence 
fhe returned with a faucy courtefy. 

* Not at all, my charming coun- 
tefs,’ iaid 1 ; endeavouring to refume 
miy compofure. 

The converfation which enfued be- 
tween us was full of profeffions with- 
out fincerity, and we were each re- 
joiced to be relealed from mutual con- 

ttraint. When my unwelcome vifitors 
rofe to depart, Villerot approached 
me, and faid in a low but reproach- 
ful tone, -* Adicu, madam: | fhall 
henceforth ceafe to perfecute you with 
attentions now become importunate, 
fince a more favoured objeét has not 
my caufe to complain of your coldnefs 
nor rigour. ‘Whe happy chevalier de 
Chateavtort is permitted to prefs his 
lips to your bofom, while I dare not 
even afpire to falate your hand, with 
Gut paying the fortcit of beholding 
you frown upon me.’ 

This farcafm evidently alluded to 
my conduct of the preceding night; 
and was intended to revenge at. 
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Perfeétly indifferent to the vifcount, 
the lofs of his alliduities did not affect 
me, althougn | was mortified at the 
triumph of madame de la Beauce ; 
but even my regrets on that fubjec 
were foon forgotten in the fuperior 
aifiction of her having banifhed the 
amiable Chateaufort. His abrupt de- 
parture had prevented my appomting 
another interview. which I ardently 
defired, and had hindered my cbtain- 
ing his addrefs where [ might have 
directed a fummons. 

Impatient of his abfence, I waited 
a week in the daily hopes of feeing 
him. A fortnight elapfed however 
without his coming; and [ loft the 
expectation of it, in the fears that he 
purpofed to avoid me as he had hi- 
therio done. 

One evening as I was fitting alone 
in my faloon, lamenting his abdfence, 
a domeftic prefented a billet, which 
I haftily opened, and read as follows : 

‘ Madam, 

©The ardent defire of obtaining a 
pardon effential to my peace, induced 
me to truft myfelf in your prefence, 
and I fhould ill repay the kindnefs 


which permitted it, were I capable of 
abufing it. 

‘ Imagine not, madam, I mean to 
cenfure your condefcenfions toward 
me, fince they proceed from a purity 
con{cious of innocence, and confident 


of it inothers. But, aias! madam, 
all are not as virtuous as yourfelf, nor 
alike guilelefs: Madame de la Beauce 
is as inferior to you in mind as in 
perfon, and capable of a jealoufy un- 
known to you. The preient countefs 
was formerly mademoifelle de la 
Motteville, and hates you for your 
fuperiority. The malignant glances 
fhe darted on us beth the morning the 
found me in your company, aflured 
me we were each the objects of her 
averfion, from the pique of your hav- 
ing ufurped a place in my heart, co- 
veted only from envy and vanity ; and 
knowing [ cannot behold you with in- 
difference, fhe will coniiree every re- 
gard into meanings unworthy of us 
both. Thefe apprehenfions fortify my 
3 


refolution of abfenting myfelf from 
your fociety. Alas! madam, I feel 
I muft not fee you; but I feel alfo 
that even the abfence to which I doom 
myfelf will cherith remembrances in. 
feparable from the exiftence of 
CHATEAUFORT.’ 

This billet, without any date of 
time or place, infpired more uneaf- 
nefs than comfort. I inftantly com- 
prehended the hatred of madame de 
la Beauce, and that I had every thing 
to apprehend from her jealous rage: 
But love foon filenced prudence, and 
impelled me to defire a meeting with 
Chateaufort. I fent for his mefienger 
and made him mine, toconvey a {peedy 
reply to the gentleman who had com- 
mitted the note to him at a neigh- 
bouring coffee-houfe. Fearful leit he 
fhould already have left it, I fnatch- 
ed up a piece of paper, on which [ 
haftily {crawled thefe words. 

* The marchionefs de Valmont en- 
treats the honour of feeing the gen- 
tleman immediately, who made the 
bearer of this billet, the meflenger of 
One this morning.’ 

Without waiting to write a fuper- 
fcription, [ hurried off this fcrawl, 
and waited the refult in anxious fuf- 
pence. . 

In lefs than half an hour, [ heard 
a light ftep tripping up the ftairs; 
and expecting the chevalier, I ran 
into the anti-chamber to meet the ap- 
proach, whete jult at the archway 
leading to the landing place I encoun- 
tered the vifcount de Villeroi! In an 
inftant he was on his knees at my fect. 
From the fame coffee-houfe where 


Chateaufort had written, the vifcount , 


had difpatched a note of rendezvous to 
madame de la Beauce. This he fup- 
pofed had been delivered to me in 
miftake, and learning from the waiter 
at the coffee-houfe that my note had 
been left for a gentleman by the mef- 
fenger he had employed, his vanity 
flattered him with the idea that, jea- 
lous of his affignation with my rival, 


I had invited him to my kindnefs, as 


much to gratify a remaining affection 
for his perfon, as to mortify the 


an. a oto, 
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countefs by the difplay of my fuperior 
power. Ready to facrifice her, whofe 
favours he had long poffefled, to a 
paflion in which he had not yet tri- 
umphed, he initantly obeyed the in- 
vitation which he imagined fummoned 
him to my feet. 

My farprife and mortification could 
only be equalled by his; when the 
mutual difcovery it induced, difcloid 
to us each the other’s miilake. 

He concealed not a rage, which 
my indifference augmented ; and vow- 
ing the moft terrible revenge, left me 
in a ftate of dreadful difquictude re- 
feeSting the fafety of the chevalier, 
whom I doubted not of his encounter- 
ing at the coffee-houfe which I found 
they both frequented. 

Diftra&ted by the crueleft agitation, 
I paffed the remainder of the day in 
my own apartment, from which I 

ave orders every vilitor might be ex- 
cluded. As the evening advanced my 
terrors increafed. ‘The abfence of 
light feemed to be that of hope and 
fafety. All night 1 beheld Chateaa- 
fort falling by the fword of Viilleroi. 
The morning dawned, but hope rofe 
not with it. At length I received a 
billet fuperfcribed by the hand of the 
chevalier, Courage revived as I be- 
held the traces of his pen, which dif- 
clofed what follows ; 

Madam, 

By an unfortunate miftake, a note 
with which you intended to honour 
me, fell into the poff-ffion of the vif- 
count de Villeroi, who in my pre- 
fence dared to afperfe your character, 
whofe purity I was compelled to de- 
fend with my fword, which has chaf- 
tifed his infolence. 

, The vifcount yet lives,—but I mut 
y 


My exile will be confoled, and the 
mifery of my abtence leffened, by the 
idea that it-will preferve the immacu- 
late reputation of one, whofz honour 
is dearer to me than-life. 


Let us* bath blefs the neceffity of 


my departure. 
Ah! madam,—TI feel [ fhould not 
have had power to baniflr my {cif vo- 
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luntarily from your prefence for any 
length of time. Even now trembling 
for my perfonal fafety, I can fcarcely 
difobey your fummeons. I 2m prompt- 
ed to brave every thing, and bid a 
lat adieu at your feet; but from this 
rath aé&t I am deterred by the fear that_ 
a clandefline interview might fully 
your reputation, which I wou'd die to 
defend. 

When this reaches you, I fhall be 
far ditant. 

Should you, madam, horour me 
with a recol ection, remember me as 
a perfon who, in every country and 
firuation, rémains imprefled with the 
molt lively fentiments of refpedtful 
adoration, whch wi contioually en- 
fhrine your image in the heart of 

CHATEAUPORT. 

Thefe few lincs conveyed the laft 
intelligence of the being who firft 
poflefied my heart. 

The idea that the incenfed Villeroi 
might, with fuperior power and in- 
tereft have ruined the fortune of the 
chevalier, and that he would probably 
have a‘tempted his life, or deitroved 
his freedom, reconciled me in fome 
meafure, to the flight of a man whole 
fociety 1 might have fought at the rife 
of my reputation. Viileroi dared not 
again afperie it. We aveided each 
other ; and madame de la Beauce, in 
confequence, either loft the inciina- 
tion or the power of injuring it. 

My forrow on the departure of 
Chateaufort was extreme; at firft I 
fecluded myfelf from all company 5 
but 1 at length felt the necefliiy of en- 
deavouring to bury my regrets in dif- 
fipation, which is become effential to 
me; and che death of the marquis ce 
Valmont, that happened two.years 
afier this event, was the firfl inte: 
ruption toa continual round of amulg 
ment, which could alone call off my 
attention from my melancholy fituay 
tion. 

The deceafe of my hufband put me 
in poflefiom of the fortune for waich 
I had fac:ificed mytelf. Left at li- 
berty to befiow it where I weuld, [ 
detired the power of coascrring & oa 
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Chateaofort. Buthe, alas! was fled 
to a place unknown, 

The with of difcovering his retreat, 
and of avoiding the dull decorums of 
parifian etiquette, which my fituation 
required, led me to form the defire 
of leaving my country. I have al- 
ready travelled through part of Ger- 
Many without finding the perfon I 
fought. At the court of Wirtemberg 
I received attentions which might 


have detained me, had I not, in thé 
courfe of my enquiries, obtained fome 


‘Intimations that flattered me with the 


hopes of meeting the chevalier in 
Italy. In my way thither circum- 
fiances of a pecuniary nature obliged 
me to ftop here. In fact, I was under 
the necellity of waiting fer remit- 
tances from Paris, and the charms of 
your fociety diminifh the regrets of 
my detention. 


SOME CURIOUS OBSERVATIONS RESPECTING THE CROCODILE. 
[By C. Franx, Phyfician to the Fretich Army of the Eaft } 


WHEN Egypt and the Nile be- 
come the fubje&t of converiation im 
Europe, the danger to which people 
are expofed of betng devoured by the 
crocod:le is commonly mentioned. It 
is, however, not generally known that 
this amphibious animal is never feen 
in that part of the Nile which tra- 
verfes Lower Egypt, and that to ob- 
tain a fight of this moniter it is ne- 
ceffary to go up the river a confidera- 
ble way into the Thebaide. I never 


found any crocodiles till [ had got a’ 


good way beyond Gyrge. This ani- 
mal quits its retreats at the botiom of 
the water during the warm days, and 
when the Nile fs low, and places it- 
felf on the fand-banks, which are then 
frequently met with. It was im the 
months of April and May that I tra- 
velled inthe Said. The crocodile fel- 
dom appears on the banks of the ri- 
ver, except when little frequented, 
or when accefs to them is difficult. It 
appears that the crocodile is aware of 
the danger to which it would be ex- 
pofed wi:hout that precaution. In 
general, it never goes to a greater 
diftance from the water than about fix 
paces. The leaft noife awakens it. 
I never was able to get within muket 
fhot of it. Befides, as the animal is 
covered with very hard {fecales, it is 
almoft impoffible to kill it, unlefs it 
be wounded exatly under one of the 
fhoulders. I found at Dendera a 
kachef who took a fingular delight in 
hunting the crocodile; he had killed, 
in fucceflion, feven of them, which I 


faw placed on the terrace of his houfe’ 
in fuch a manner, that at fome dif- 
tance they refembled fo many cannon. 
If the natives fhoot any of them, or 
catch them in fnares, they are as proud 
as thofe who, in Europe, kill a wolf. 
Of all the crocodiles which I had an 
Opportunity of feeing, either in going 
up or down the Nile, } never obferv- 
ed any, more than eight or ten feet in 
length. Profper Alpinus fpeaks of a 
crocodile thirty ells in length: but it 
is proper to remark that this author 
never was im Upper Egypt, and that 
he was probably deceived by falfe re- 
ports. he celebrated Norden fays 
he faw fome fifty feet in length. [ 
am, however, of opinion, that he was 
deceived alfo ; for I never found any 
perfon in the country who faw any fo 
large. 

In regard to the danger of being 
devoured by this animal, it is much 
lefs than is commonly believed. The 
crocodile, in general, feems to dread 
man, for it is not fond of inhabited 
places: the nearer,-then, that one 
approaches to the cataracts, the more 
frequently they are met with. ‘The 
indifference with which the inhabit- 
ants and their children amufe them- 
felves in the water and walk on the 
banks, proves to me that they are in 
no dread of the crocodile. 

If a favourable opportunity, hows 
ever, occurs, this cunning animal will 
feize a fheep, a goat, or an afs, and 
fometimes a child, which it drags 
with it to the middle of the river, and 
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planges to the bottom. Jn one place, 
where the women are accuftomed to 
fill their veilels with water, I faw a 
femi-circular patifade, made of reeds, 
deftined to prevent the crocodile from 
doing mifchief. Im that place, one 
of them feized and tore off a woman’s 
brealt at the time fhe was ftaoping 
down to fill her pitcher with water. 
It is a very fingular obfervation, 
that this animal, when it remains out 
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of the water, is almoft always fur- 
rounded by various large birds, among 
which I could always di‘tinguifh the 
pelican, What ftrange relation exifts 
between thefe animals fo different? It 
is a well-known fa&, that the white 
heron has a fingular fympathy for the 
buffaloes, oxen, and cows. Does 
there exift a fympathy of the fame 
kind between thefe birds, but parti- 
cularly the pelican and the crocodile? 


Remarks on Mopern FEMALE Manners, as diftinguifhed by 
INDIFFERENCE to CHARACTER, and InpEcENCY of Dress. 


[From * Refledtions Political and Moral at the Conclufion of the War. 
By John Bowles, Efq.’] 


OF all the fymptoms which cha- 
raGterize the morals, and indicate the 
depravity of the age in which we 
live, one of the moft inaufpicious is 
the decay of thofe feelings, which have 
been hitherto the ornament, the pride, 
and the protection, of the female fex. 
Tt is not meaut here to infift upon the 
alarming progrefs of adultery ; upon 
the growing numbers, and increafing 
fhameleffnefs of thofe women, who 
abandon the paths of virtue. A ftill 
more unwelcome refle&tion forces it- 
felf upon the mind of every one, who 
contemplates the prefent manmers of 
the fafhionable world ; and it relates 
towomen, whofe character is without 
a blemifh. No longer do fuch wo- 
men, at leaft in the higher circles, 
pride themfelves, as they have ever 
been wont to do, on the diftinétion 
which feparates them from the aband- 
oned part of theirfex. Females of 
fuperior rank, who give the son to the 
polifhed part of fociety, and the in- 
fluence of whofe example muft extend, 
through numerous gradations, to the 
humbleft walks of life, are beginning 
to lay afide that dignified referve 
which fofmerly kept, at an awful dif- 
tance, all who were not clad in the 
fair robe of unfullied reputation. 
They are become fo wonderfully con- 
defcending as to aflociate with thofe, 
whofe approaches they would formerly 
have confidered as an infult, and the 


{malleft communication with whom 
they would have deemed infamous. 
Does this aftonifhing condefcenfion 
proceed from that tender and com- 
paflionate fympathy with guilt, which 
has been caught from the German 
fchool, and which impels us to con- 
fider vice as an objeét of compaffion 
and indulgence, rather than of horror 
and deteftation ? or, is it the refult of 
an opinion, that the principle of fee 
male virtue muft derive fuch vigour 
from the circumftances of the times, 
and the pre/ént flate of the tocial world, 
as to ftand no longer in need of thofe 
auxiliaries, which have Aitherto been 
found neceffary to affift it in its ftrug- 
gles with paffion and temptation? or, 
is it produced by the fanétion which 
the legiflature, by repeatedly refufin 

to prohibit adulterous marriages, and, 
indeed, to fabje& adultery itfelf to 
legal penalties, has /eemed to give to 
this moft atrocious, and molt pernici- 
ous of all the vices, which difturb the 
order, and endanger the exiftence of 
civil fociety ? In whatever caufe it 
originates, it furnifhes an indication 
of the moft unfavourable nature, and 
its tendency is pernicious in the high- 
eftdegree. However the fentiments 
of mankind may flu€tuate on thefe, as 
on many other iubjects, human na- 
ture continues unchanged and une 
changeable, In its beft flate, (a dif 
tintion which it is very far from be- 
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ing, at this time, entitled to claim) 
it wants every poflibie affiftance to 
confirm it in virtue, and to guard it 
againit vice. Female chafity has 
ever been, and ever mf be, the main 
fource of al! the virtevs, which con- 
ft'tute the ftrength and the fecuriy of 
human fociety. Acd female modefty 
is ordained, by the unalterable con- 
ftirution of our nature, to be the 
guardian of female chaftity. What 
was it, but the prudent vigilance of 
this guardian, which, till lately, pro- 
hibited its valuable charge, the Vir- 
tuous Fair, from all communication 
with the depraved part of their fex ; 
which infpired our female anceftors, 
and, till lately, the females of our 
own time, with that confervative pride 
of character, that extreme fenfibility 
of hovour, which made them lock 
with fcorn upon a woman who had 
loft her purity, and almoft to confider 
her atmofphere as peftilential ? Much 
as thefe feelings have, in particular 
cafes, been made the fubje& of ridi- 
cule or of cenfure, they were inex- 
prefibiy beneficial. Trey preferved 
a conitant and lively fenfe of the va- 
lue of what is mot valuable in fociety ; 
and they tended to deier from vice, 
by rendering it cd ous and infamous. 
But to prelerve thele feelings, it is 
neceffary to maintain them in their ut- 
amoftextent. The cafe does not allow 
of any qualiiication. Honour, efpe- 
cially in women, can admit of no 
compromife with dithonour; no ap- 
preaches from one toward the other 
muit be faffered; the boundary be- 
tween them mult be confidered as im- 
paffable ; the line by which they are 
divided is the r:bicon of female vir- 
tue. Never could it be more truly 
faid, than in relation to. this ubjeét,— 
Vice is a mor fter of fuch fitehtful mien 
As to be hate! needs but to be feen ; 

Yer ften too oft, fam liar with its face, 
We firitt endure, then pity, then embrace. 


What then have we not to dread from 
the difpofition, which is now begin- 
ning to diiplay itfelf in the fathionable 
world, to difregard feelings which, 
till now, have been cherithed by ail 
who had even a refpéct for female 
chaftity ? To counteract that difpofi- 
tion, (which, as well as every other 
difpofition favourable to immorality, 
may be expected to derive great 
ftrength from our approaching inti- 
macy with difolute France *) it is 
neceflary to raife an additional mound 
about the virtue of the fair fex; by 
confidering the character of thofe wo- 
men, who, in defiance of decency, 
dare to affociate with pollution, as 
contaminated by the contact. What- 
ever the profeflors of the new philo- 
fophy, or the eulogifts of modern can- 
dour, may think, the infamy of Vice is 
ihe laff bulwark of Virtue. 

‘That women of fafhion, in this 
country, have made great advances 
toward a ftate of total indifference 
refpecting the moral chara&ter of the 
females whom they admit into their 


fociety, ftriking proofs are, at this 


moment, publicly exhibited. The 
feelings of refjectful loyalty muft here 
impofe a reflraint upon the pen; but 
every one wha has the leaft regard for 
virtue, or even for decency, mult be 
agonized by reflections, which it 
might be improper to exprefs. In 
another cafe, of a fimilar kind, which 
now prefenis itfelf to the notice of the 
public, no claims to refpeét can im- 
pofe filence, or reftrain indignation. 
A woman of the moft infamous life is 
now received into the higheft circles 
of fafhhion. The female in queftion, 
a foreigner, has lived publicly as the 
milirefs of Berthier, and of other 
French republican generals. With 
fuch a woman it feems that Englifh 
ladies, of the higheft rank, think it 
no difgrace to affociate ! !! 

But it is impofiible to. advert to the 


* Of the dangers ar:fing from that intercour with France which is the unavoidable 
confequence cf the peace, fome notion may be derived from an exprefion contained in 
a letter of an Englitl gentlemin, lately at Paris, who oblerves, that § the prominent 
objets of a fhangzer’s notice at Pavis, are the extreme indelicacy of Female Diels, and 


the giofluefs of Maie Manners.” 
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prefent ftate of female manners, with- 
out noticing a fiill more melancholy 
proof of the-decay of thofe feelings, 
which are the grand bulwarks of te- 
male virtue, than even a growing in- 
difference to the character of thofe 
who are admitted into the parties of 
fafhionable life ; I mean the indecent 
modes of drefs, which are becoming 
more and-more prevalent among wo- 
men ofall claffes. Thefe modes, and, 
indeed, the whole ftile of modern fe- 
male drefs, were evidently invented 
by the moft profligate of the fex, for 
the purpole of exciting fenfuality, and 
of inflaming paflions that ftand in the 
greatef need of reftraint; but they 
have been adopted by women who lay 
claim to unfuliied reputation, and by 
them tranfmitted to the loweft ranks 
of female fociety! This fcandalous 
violation of the laws of decency, has 
already, in many inftarces, been at- 
tended with a moft awful and fevere 
retribution; with a retribution which 
is calculated to wound the tendereft 
feelings of our nature. Many women 
who, a little while fince, fhone forth 
among the lovelieft of their fex, are 
now dreffed in their fhreuds, becaufe, 
in an evil hour, they laid afide thofe 
parts of their apparel, which health, 
as well as decency, forbade them to 
relinquifh. What muft be the emo- 
tions of thofe parents, and thofe huf- 
bands, who have been thus bereft of 
their deareft comforts, which a little 
feafonable and kind admonition might 
have flill preferved! A very mode- 
rate degree of reflection, indeed, 
without the aid of admonition, fhould 
be more than fufficient to prevent the 
adoption of fo baneful a fahhion. What 
woman, having any claim to charac- 
ter, would fuffer herfelf to tranferefs 
the laws of decency, if the confider- 
ed, for a fingle moment, how cheap 
fhe thereby readers herfelf in the eyes 
of the other fex? The female who 
makes a difp!ay of charms which mo- 
defty requires to be concealed, may 
become an object of tranfient defire, 
but fhe forfeits all title to refpeét. 
‘Vhe man of fenfe, who is ever the 


\ 
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friend of decency, (for never was 2 
maxim more true than that which re- 
prefents a want of decency as a want 
of fenfe) looks upon fuch a woman as 
a difgrace to her fex. Nay, the fhal- 
low tuperficial coxcomb has {fenfe e- 
nough to difcover her unfitnefs for the 
facred duties of conjugal life; and to 
know that, decency is the leaf pledge + 
that a wéman can give for chaitity. 
Even the licentious admiration, which 
the profligate libertine pays to her 
charms, is mingled with fecret con- 
tempt; and he talks of her, among 
his diffolute companions, with a grofi- 
nefs of familiarity, the very idea of 
which would raife in her cheeks the 
glow of indignation, if it did not fuf- 
fufe them with the bluth of modefty. 
Does the degraded fetmale coniole 
herfelf, for fuch mortifications, by the 
reflection that fhe has not facrificed her 
virtue? Does fhe think her condu& 
and character irreproachable becaule, 
in the ordinary fenfe of the word, fhe 
has preferved her chaftity? Alas! 
what erroneous ideas has fhe formed 
of female chattity! To abitain from 
the groffuefs of vice is the leat, though 
an indifpenfable, part of this moft im- 
portant of virtues. This divine prin- 
ciple is feated in the mind; it is en- 
throned in the heart, and there main= 
tains a fovereion fway, not only over 
the external deportment, but over the 
hidden thoughts and inmoft feelings. 
Thefe thoughts and feelings are not 
within the reach of human obfervation ; 
and confequently it cannot a’ways be 
afcertained whether the claims, of any 
particular woman, to chaftity, be 
genuine and unimpeachable, or whe- 
ther they be founded merely in that 
counterfeit quality, the very exiftence 
of which depends on the want of op- 
portunity to indulge the licentious 
pafiions, without inconvenience, or 
danger of difcovery. But though it 
be difficult to pronounce, with cer- 
tainty, on this delicate queftion, it is 
eafy to come to a fair decifion upon it. 
Genuine chaftity, that is, chattity of 
the heart and of the mind, has fome 
chara&teriltics with which it never 
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fails to be accompanied. Of thofe 
charaéterillics, the moft indubitable, 
as well as the moft indifpenfable, is 
that nice andextreme fenfibility, which 
inftinctively thrinks from whatever 
can give the {malleft offence to the 
molt refined delicacy ; and which.aés 
as the vigilant centinel—the jealous 
gvardian—not only of the citadel it- 
felf, but of the remoteft outworks of 
female chaflity. What then fhall be 
faid of thofe women who, inftead of 
difp'aying any fymptoms of thefe de- 
licate feelings, fet decency itfelf at 
defiance, and prove themfelves to be 
deftitute of all fenfe of fhame? How 
dare jbe claim to be confidered as a 
virtuous, who gives the moft glaring 
proof that fhe is not even a modef, 
woman? That this is ajuft defcription 
of the fafhionable females of the pre- 
fent day, no one, who is witnefs to 
the indecent expofure which they 
make of their perfons, can pretend 
to difpute. So fcandaloufly indecent 
is that expofure, that, to judge from 
appearances, virtuous women feem 
now to have lefs modefly, than be- 
longed to the proftitutes of former 
times. Juftice, however, requires a 
diftinftion between the blooming but 
unfortunate maid, whofe native blafhes 
are overpowered by the influence and 
example of a venal mother ; and the 
chafie matron, who, by a wanton ex- 
hib tion of her perfon, fhows that fhe 
is incapable of a blufh. The former 
is an obj-@& of compaffion; and ftill 
more fo than the would be, if her life 
were to become a {facrifice to the 
brutal rage of her, from whom fhe 
received it, The latter difplays the 
female character in the moft odious 
form which it is capable of afluming. 
She is inexpreffibly more odious and 
detefiable on account of her pre- 
tenfions to chaftity. The monftrous 
and unnatural alliance, which fhe en- 
deavours to eftablith, between virtue 
and fhameleffnefs, tends not only to 
bring the former into contempt, but 
to endanger its very exiftence, by de- 
priving it of its natural and neceflary 
defence. Compared with fuch a wo- 
3 


man, the female who has fallen a vic» 
tim to temptation, and who hides her- 
felf in retirement from the difgrace 
which fhe can never wipe away, is an 
object of commiferation.—Nay, com- 
pared with fuch a woman, the bold 
and abandoned profligate who, with 
dauntlefs effrontery, appears publicly 
in her true charatter, is lefs diigracey 
ful to her fex, and lefs injurious te 
fociety. 

Of all the dangers to which this 
country is now expofed, great and 
manifold as they are, not one, pers 
haps, has fo deitruétive a tendency 
as the difpofition which manifetts it~ 
felf among the fair fex, particularly 
in the higher circles, to facrifice de- 
cency at the fhrine of fathion, and ta 
lay afide that modefty, by which they 
have fo long been preeminenily dif- 
tinguifhed. He muft havea very fue 
perlicial knowledge of human nature 5 
he mutt be confummately ignorant 
ef the ftructure of the focial machine ; 
who does not fee, in this difpofition, 
a much more formidable enemy than 
Bonaparte himfelf, with all his power, 
perfidy, and malice. Female mo- - 
defly is the laft barrier of civilized fo- 
ciety. When that is removed, what 
remains to ftem the torrent of licenti- 
oufnefs and profligacy? As the fexes 
have different parts refpeétively al- 
lotted them, in the great bufinefs of 
human life, fo they are feverally en- 
dowed with appropriate qualities, 
which are precifely analogous to their 
various deftinations and charaéters, 
In every condition of fociety, whe- 
ther rude or refined, thefe qualities 
are ftrongly and inftin€tively marked 5 
yet, in order to judge of them ade- 
quately, we fhould contemplate them 
as they appear in a ftate of high cul- 
tivation: as the properties of plants, 
and their excellence and utility, are 
more fairly appreciated, when they 
have the advantages of culture, than 
when they are left to grow wild—un- 
attended by the hand of man—un- 
afiifted by human kill and induftry. 
Without attempting to defcribe, or 
even to enumerate, the various cha- 
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ra&teriftic qualities; which, when they 
are difplayed in the degree of per- 
fection, of which they are refpeiively 
capable, render the fexes objes of 
mutual eftimation, and conduce to 
their beneficial influence on each other, 
it will fuffice, for the prefent purpofe, 
to advert to that native modefty ; that 
extreme delicacy, bathfulnefs, and re- 
ferve ; which are peculiar to the fe- 
male fex. Thefe qualities are by far 
the molt important in the economy of 
focial life ; for without them there 
could be mo fuch thing as virtue, and, 
confequently, no fuch thing as happi- 
nefs. They are indifpenfably necef- 
fary to keep within bounds thofe paf- 
fions, which, if unreftrained, would, 
by their violence and impetuofity, 
drive us upon the fatal rocks of fenfu- 
ality and licentioufnefs. Without the 
aid of thefe qualities, women could 
never attain their due rank and con- 
fequence in fociety ; they could never 
in{fpire refpe&t, efteem, or confidence ; 
hay, they could never excite any other 
emotions than coarfe defires of fenfual 
gratification. But adorned by thofe 
nice and delicate feelings, which 
heighten, while they reftrain, within 
its proper fphere, the attraction of 
their charms, they become objects of 
the higheft poffible admiration, and 
of the moft refined and durable re- 
oS. They dignify their character 

y invefting jit with chaftity. They 
not only purify paffion from all its 
groffnefs, but they convert, what 
would otherwife be a mere brutal ap- 
petite, into the facred flame of con- 
nubial love. They infpire into the 
tender mind, which it is more imme- 
diately their province to form and to 
cultivate, fentiments and principles, 
which, in future life, may prove a 
fure prefervative from vice; or which, 
fhould they fail fo to operate, may, 
neverthelefs, become faithful monitors, 
to recall to the paths of religion and 
virtue. By their ‘ chafte converfa- 
tion, coupled with fear,’ they foften, 
they polifh, the rougher fex, which, 
without their mild and genial influ- 
ence, would never exhibit any thing 


better than a race of barbarians, 
They refine, they ennoble, the hu- 
man mind, by prefenting to its view 
the tender, the indiffoluble attachment 
of virtuous love, as the fource of the 
higheft temporal felicity. They con- 
fittute the very ties of thofe family 
conneétions, ‘thofe domeftic focieties, 
which alone can fofter in the human 
heart the tender fympathies, the fo- 
cial affections, and * all the charities 
of Father, Son, and Brother.’ In 
fhort, they adorn, they harmonize the 
world; they fhed on human life its 
choiceit comforts; they excite and 
cherifh the fenfibilities which are the 
germ of virtue ; they prepare and dif. 
pofe the mind for the facred and falu- 
tary influence of religion; and they 
qualify mankind for that fate of high 
civilization which, if accompanied 
with piety and good morals, would 
conilitute the perfection of human fo 
ciety. 

But it- muft be remembered, that 
females would be unable to produce 
thefe wonderful and happy effects, 
without the aid of that native and in- 
ftinétive modefty, which is the grand 
charaéteriltic of their fex. This is the 
fource of their influence ; the founda- 
tion of their utility; nay, even the 
ceflus of their charms. To whatadee 
plorable ftate then would the world be 
reduced, if they were to diveft them- 
felves of this amiable and attractive 
quality, which Providence has ordain« 
ed to be the primary fource of human 
excellence and felicity? Of all the 
calamities which can befail fociety, 
this would be the greateft; nay, it 
would involve every calamity to which 
the lot of humanity is expofed, 
Freed from their firft, their laft, their 
only effectual reftraint, the paflions 
would know no bounds ; they would 
ruth forth with impetuous, with ir- 
refiltible force, and would defy all 
laws, both of God and man. The 
human character would become altos 
gether fenfual, and of courfe felfith, 
brutal, and ferocious; every refined 
feeling, every nice fenfibility, every 
gene’sus emotion, would be quench- 
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ed in a rage for indifcriminate, un- 
bounded, gratification; men would 
degenerate into favage, unfeeling, and 
fanguinary moniters ; but women, who 
feem to be formed for the extremes, 
either of virtue or of vice, and who, 
as their propenfities are good or evil, 
either attain the higheft degrees of 
excellence, or fall into the lowett 
depths of depravity ; thefe pure an- 
gelic beings would, by the corruption 
of their nature, be transformed into 
furies of hell—goading the other fex 
to every fpecies of crime, and exert- 
ing all their influence to promote the 
utmoft exceffes of rage, violence, and 
ferocity. ‘The effects of high civiliza- 
tion would ferve only to aggravate the 
mifchief, and to render the human 
race more terrible and deftructive to 
each other. In fine, as moral evils 
are far more dreadful than thofe of a 
phyfical kind, the change, now under 
contemplation, would be more tre- 
mendous even than the fufpenfion of 
thofe wonderful powers of nature, 
which confine the planets to their re- 
fpective orbs, and maintain, from 
age to age, the harmony of the uni- 
verfe. 

Such, without any exaggeration, 
would be the inevitable effetis of an 
extination of female modefty ; and al 
though fo dreadful an extremity may 
feem at too great a diftance, to be an 
object of ferious apprehenfion, yet it 
deferves to be remembered, that any 
decay of a fentiment, which is the 
grrand operative principle of human 
virtue and felicity, mult be attended 


with a proportionable degree of cors 
ruption and calamity, What then 
have we not to dread from that great 
and rapid declenfion of this fentiment, 
which has vilibly taken place within 
a very few years? What have we not 
to apprehend from the notorious pre- 
valence of a fafhion, the dire& and 
obvious tendency of which is utterly 
to diftingoiih all fenfe of fhame in the 
female breaft, and to expel decency 
from th? intercourfe of the fexes? 
What a rich harveft of adulteries muft 
inevitably be produced by a fathion, 
which is fo calculated to inflame the 
pafions, and to weaken all the re- 
{traints which are fo much wanted to 
keep them within any bounds; parti« 
cularly when the operation of that 
fafhion is favoured, in the greateft 
degree, by the corruption of the times; 
by the rage for pleafure and diffipa- 
tion, which new contrivances are daily 
invented to increafe*; and by pub- 
Keations which pollute the female 
mind, by filling it with images from 
which modefty would turn afide with 
horror f+. ‘The Britith fair, though 
hitherto diftinguifhed no lefs by the 
purity of their minds, and the delicacy 
of their manners, than by their per- 
fonal charms, are fubmitting them- 
felves to the degrading dominion of 
this accurfed fafhion; but may we 
not hope, that, with a few exceptions 
in the higher ranks, they are as yet 
chargeable, rather with inconfiderate 
imitation, than with actual depravity ? 
Oh! may thofe fair difcover, in time, 
the precipice toward which they are 


* The Pic Nic Socie'y will here naturally prefent itfelf to the mind of the reader. 

+ Fiom fome recent convictions and fubfequent detestion, it appears that attempts 
to pollute and debauch the minds of youth, of both fexes, by prints of the mott grofs 
end fhocking cbfcenity, are multiplying in an alarming degree. Happily there are 


focieties for the dete&tion and fupprefion of vice, which are extremely active in dete&t- 
ing and bringing to juftice the wretches who are guilty of fuch-atrocious attempts to 
corrupt the rifing generation, Every individual, who has any folicitude for the morals 
of the country, will contribute all in his power to aid the falutary efforts of thofe fo» 
cieties, by announcing to them offenders of the above defcription, as well as by watch. 
ing over the youth oyer whom he has any authority, or with whom he has any influ- 
ence. It is jyttly obicrved by Mr. Gillies, in his hiltory of Greece, ‘that the fine 
aits, particularly painting, bave been prottituted to the purpofe of voluptuoufnels ; 


and that licentious pictures are mentioned, 


hy ancient writers, as a general fource of 


corruption, and confidered as the fird ambuth ihat befet the fafety of youth and in- 


nocence,’ 
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rapidly and blindly advancing. May 
tney ferioufly reflect on the vaft im- 
portance, on the prodigious influence, 
of the female character in the focial 
world. May they confider to what 
heights of eftimation, refpect, and 
utility, that charaéter may attain, pro- 
vided it continue under the controul 


and direétion of thofe feelings, to the. 


guidance and guardianfiip of which 
Providence has committed the natural 
weaknefs of their fex. In fine, may 
they keep conitantly in view the ine 
difputable truth, that woman, 4y a fa- 


criftce of modefy, violates the moft fa- 
cred laws of nature, and renders her- 
felf the moit difgafting and mifchiev- 
ous of human beings; that fhe not 
only finks to the loweft depths of con- 
tempt and infamy, but difturbs the 
order and endangers the fafety of civil 
fociety itfelf; and that fhe becomes 
the difgrace and the curfe of this 
beautiful and highly-favoured part of 
creation, of which fhe was defizned 
to be the brighteft ornament, and the 
choiceft bleffing. 


NEW ANECDOTES OF MONTESQUIEU. 
Never before publifhed in Englifh. 


[Mcnatefquieu, the father of political 
philofophy in France, is well known 
to have been a warm and refpectful 
admirer of the Englith charaéter. 
The following letter is felected from 
a {mall coliection of private letters 
written by him; becaufe it thows 
his folicitude to pay the moft deli- 
cate regard to whatever judgment 
might be formed in England of the 
greateft of his works. It is ad- 
dreffed to an intelligent Italian, 
who had written an eloquent eflay 
in illuitration and in praife of 


L’Etprit des Loix. ] 


To Mr. Aupitror BERTOLINY, at 
Florence. 


‘1 HAVE read the two paflages of 
your preface. I now take my pen to 
inform you, that | am enchanted with 
it, And though I look through the 
medium of felf-love, and fee myfelf, 
in your exhibition, reprefented’in a 
holiday drefs; yet, I cannot imagine 
that I fhould perceive fo many beau- 
ties in your work, if thefe had not a 
real exiftence. One part, however, 
] mutt intreat you to expunge. “ That 
{ mean, in which, fpeaking of the 
Englith, you fay, that I explain ihe 
beauty of their conftitution and go- 
vernment, better than their own au- 
thors. Uf rhe Enzlifo, who know ier 
own books better than we; foould fini it 
bo be as you fay; they will uot jail to 


have the generofity to declare that it is 
fa. Bat on that queftion it is not for 
us to decide.’? I cannot help expref- 
fieg my furprife, fir, that you, a fo- 
reigner, ihould be fo perfect a mafter 
in the ufe of our language. I thank 
you for writing an apology for me 
againft the cenfures of perfons who 
are fo far from_underilanding, that 
they cannot even have read, my work. 
Belides, I am flattered that any parts 
of it fhould have given you occation 
to write the panegvric of a great 
queen (Maria Therefa, the emprefs- 
queen of Hungary.) I have the ho- 
nour to be with fentiments of re- 
fpe&t, &c.’ 
— 

In the fame colle.:ion, are two let- 
ters by Montefquieu, dated trom 
London, in the years 729 and 1730$ 
in the firit of which he rclaces a plea- 
fant intiance of the licentioufnefs of 
tre Englith new{papers. He had 
formed permanent connexions of 
friendihip mm England, in confequence 
of which he was forward to tivour 
any o his foreign frends coming into 
this iff, wita lecters of recommenda- 
tion.——-Spe king of his houfe in the 
country, 1: another lexer, he fays to 
an {talian friend, * You fhall go with 
me to la Brede, which you will, in- 
deed. find a Gothic maation, but with 
charming environs !aid out in a talte 
which | learned in England.’?—So 

L 1 





166 
early was Englifh gardening in a ftate 
to invite the imitation of a judicious 


nobleman of France. Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, at the time 


of his expedition to Scotland, in 1745, - 


fent Montefquieu a copy of his in- 
tended proclamation; and wrote to 
him gayly at the fame time, * That, 
as they were both become authors, it 
was fit they fhould exchange copies 
of their works.’ Montefquieu was 
pleafed with this attention ; and fent 
to the Pretender in return, a copy of 
his work on the * Decline of the Ro- 
man Greatnefs,? in which he with 
elegance and delicacy, compared that 
prince’s achievements in Scotland, to 
thofe of the heroes of ancient Rome. 

With lord Albemarle, the duke 
of Richmond, the earl of Chefterfield, 
and the earl of Granvilie, Montef- 
quicu appears, from thefe letters, to 
have lived in habits of the moft friend- 
ly correfpondence.—Jt appears, alfo, 
that he had been favourably received 
in the court of Frederick prince of 
Wales, who ufed, afterward, to en- 
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quire of him from his friends, with 
great kindnefs. Lord Cornbury, 
the laft male defcendant of lord chan- 
cellor Clarendon, vifited Montefquieu 
at la Brede, and was much efeemed 
by the French philofopher. Sir An- 
drew Mitchel, the fon of a Scottifh 
clergyman, who fpent much of his 
time in diplomaiic employment a- 
broad, was one of Montefquieu’s fa- 
vourite friends. Montefquieu act 
ed as the merchant of the wines from 
his own eftate ; and by his connexion 
with the Englifh, had often large or- 
cers from this country. He fays, in 
1752, ‘I have had confiderable or- 
derg from England, for wine of this 
year’s vintage.’ In another letter, 
he fays, * 1 have had an anfwer re- 
fpecting the wine you wrote for, to 
lord Elibank. It has been found ex- 
ceedingly good: and I have an order 
for fifteen pipes more ; with the price 
of which I fhall be able to finifh my 
country-houfe. By what I can un- 
derftand, the faccefs of my book raifes 
the reputation of my wine.’ 


PAPER-MILLS OF THIERS IN AUVERGNE. 
THE barks of trees, tablets of 


wood, wax, and metals, parchment, 
and the leaves of certain plants, were 
the fubftances which mankind origi- 
nally ufed to receive thofe forms of 
words, which they chofe to preferve 


in writing. It was referved for the 
end of the thirteenth century of the 
Chriftan era, a pericd of barbarifm 
and ignorance, to difcover the inva- 
luable art of manufafiuring paper from 
linen rags. By many writers, the 
paper-imil!s at Thiers and Ambert in 
Aavergne, are faid to be the oldeft in 
Europe. They are, at leaft, the oldeft 
in France. In the year 1788, there 
were at Thiers, five hundred perfons 
employed in the manufacture of pa- 
yer, at twenty different milis—A 
cuty was, fir the firft time, laid upon 
paper in France, in the year 1680, 
Sts immediate bad effeéts were fuch, 
that at Ambert and Thiers, no fever 


than fixty mills at once ceafed from 
working. In 1738, there were 157 
wheels, and 134 vats employed in the 
paper manufacture at Thiers. The 
very next year, a miniller propofed 
fome new regulations of the bufinefs 
of paper-making: and the number of 
the wheels at work was immediately 
reduced to 129, the vats to ninety- 
one. Before- the new regulations, 
the value of the total yearly produce 
was 33,8161 13s fterling. By the 
effect of the regulations it declined to 
26,879! 3s flerling. The papers from 
all the manufactures of Auvergne are 
inferior in quality to the Dutch pa- 
pers ; of which one reafon may be 
that the French paper makers of thefe 
parts have noc yet adopted the cylin- 
der, but continue to ufe only the pef- 
tle and mallet, in the procefs of re- 
ducing their rags to a pulp. 
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JournaL of two Days of the Lire of a Lavy of Paris, 


The following trifle will probably amufe fome of our gayer readers. It exhibits 
no unfaithful reprefentaticn of fafbionable life at Poris. It is a tranflation 


Srom a French journal. 


THE zoth of Auguft, 8 in the 
morning.—I awoke, ftill fenfible of 
confiderable fafigue from the ball of 
Jaft night. My ileep had been much 
difturbed. Where could little G 
get that veil which fhe wore, and that 
egret of jewels ?—It is plain that M. 
M pays his addreffes to his cou- 
fin. I am rather afraid, that when 
he prefled my hand, 1 returned the 
preflure —The ball was fuperbly 
magnificent.—All was new, fumptu- 
ous, fplendid.—I muft pofitively 
change both my jeweller and my man- 
miliiner. 

10 o'clock. I rang the bell twice 
or thrice before my waiting-maid 
‘ would make her appearance., When 
fhe came, I fcolded her for awaking 
me at fo early an hour. She opened 
the fath toward the garden, The 
gardener was finging; and fo was a 
Jinnet. I hate the joy of fuch crea- 
tures. I bade her inttantly hut the 
window. I afked for a book. M. 
Fauvée’s laft romance was brought. 
He makes me always yawn; but, he 
is at leaft no philofopher.. . I read 
a few lines 
brought in... Every thing execra- 
bly bad!—I fhal!l go to Boulogne 
wood to eat freth eggs: and I will go 
on horfeback A meflage was 
brought from my hufband, that he 
was going to flop payment, and wifh- 
ed to {peak with me. . . He does al- 
ways choofe his time fo ill! ... The 
horfes were ready. But Verville, 
who was to have gone with me, did 
not come. I was out of humour all 
the way, The frefh eggs | found 
deteitably bad. On my return, my 
horfe flumbled. I have, therefore, 
diimiffed my groom with his three 
children, for his negligence in not 
mounting me on my favourite eafy 


pad 


3 o’clock. My hufband now wifh- 
ed again to fpeak with me. But, the 
jeweller had come: and him I could 
not make wait. I talked of difmiffing 
him. He prefented his bill: and [ 
ordered a box of jewels thrice as rich 
as that which I poffefs; upon which, 
we parted the bett friends in the world. 
The man-milliner came next. He 
has promifed a turban, of a fafhion 
which has never before appeared, for 
me to wear at the entertainment I am 
to give, this evening. I have par- 
doned him my difappointment of yef- 
terday. 

At 4c’clock. I went to-fee the 
pictures, But, except a few minia-' 
tures, all was infipid, or fhockingly 
difgutting. 

At 5. I returned home, after 
purchaling at one fathionable thop, a 
{uit of hangings, and a carpet at ano- 
ther. I found my hufband mach out 
of {pirits. He was beginning to fpeak 
of my fon’s illnefs: but I requetted 
him to put afide his fulkinefs, and ap- 
pear as he ought, at our entertain- 
ment in the evening. 

7 o’clack. We have had at din- 
ner, the company of wits, great 
eaters, and vaftly tirefome. J] re- 
treated to my cabinet: and a young 
man followed me : but company came 
in. J went to my toilette: my wo- 
men were never more awkward. [ 
tried on four dreffes; and, at laft, 
decided on wearing that which wag 
precifely the uglieit. I looked fright- 
fully ill. 

Half paft nine. I have been at the 
play. 1 fawthe curtain drop. But 
every thing they reprefent ,is now 
quite low, and fit to be feen only by 
the verieft vulgar. Somebedy faid, 
that the new actrefs had talents. [| 
for my part took no concern, wh¢e 
ther or not, 
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At eleven. I began to receive 
company athome. What a delight- 
ful crowd! But there were fo many 
whom I knew, and fo many whom I 
knew not, that I was quite opprefled 
with fatigue. Some, methought, 
looked on me with a titter of con- 
tempt. ... At play I loft a great deal. 
... My hufband did not icem st all 
in a gay humour. There was as little 
gayety in my heart as in his. But 
fuch entertainments mutt be given, if 
one would live in the world. 1 was 
never happier than when this of mine 
was at an end. I think | never found 
a day half fo long as this. 

Sept. 20. Journal for the day. I 
had an agreeable night, though I was 
twice obliged to rife on account of 
my litle daughter. At feven in the 
morning I took a walk in the garden 
with my hufband. Never was the 
morning air more frefh and delicious : 
never was my huiband more amiable. 
He talked, without anxiety, of his 
bufinef, and his children. 1 faid no- 
thing of my pleafures: and [ felt my- 
felf very happy. We breakfaited 
alone; and enjoyed our breakfaft 
with the trueft relifh. At eight, [ 
made my houfe-fleward give me in 


Of the Manners and Hasirts 
[By C. Georrroy, Profetior in 


IT has been afferted that the fharks 
have fubject to their empire a very 
fnall fith of the {pecies of the gadus ; 
that the latter precedes his matter 
during his voyages, points out to him 
thofe places of the fea moft abundant 
in hth, difcovers to him the traces of 
the prey he is fondett of ; and that, 
out of gratitude for fuch fignal fer- 
vices, the fhark, notwith.landing its 
voracity, lives in good intelligence 
with a companion to ufeful to him 
Naturalift-, always on their guard 
again the exaggerations Of travcl- 
Jers, and not being able to conceive 
the motives of fuch an affociation, 
have doubted the truth of tkele fas. 
Jt will, however, be feea that they 
were wrong; the oblervations even 
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his accounts for the week ; and when 
I had infpeéted them, paid all ; and 
gave hima gratuity for his economy 
and accuracy. At nine, I read fome 
of Lafontaine’s fables to my daughter. 
At ten, I received an old friend whom 
i had not feen thefe two years, but 
whom I eafily recolle&ted. We talked 
a great deal of my hufband, and of 
my children and their education. He 
propofed a walk to fee my fon at his 
boarding-fchoo]. The poor child did 
not at firlt recolleét me: but I em- 
braced him with all a mother’s kind- 
nefs. I enquired particularly con- 
cerning his diet and education: and 
I mean to go to fee him often: and 
hope never again to find him at a lofs 
to know me. At three, I was feated 
at my piano: my daughter was foon 
at my fide, and appeared to liften 
with delight, while I played. At 
four, I was dreffed for dinner. At 
the firft courfe, we all eat heartily ; 
at the fecond, we talked brifkly : at 
the third, we laughed gayly. At 
fix, we drank coffee in the garden. 
At feven, we went to the theatre. 
We were at home by eleven, and 
went quietly to rett. 


of the SHARK and PiroT-Fish. 
the Mufeum of Natural Hiftory.] 


which I have been able to make are 
accompanied with circum(tances which 
perhags never occurred with fo many 
details to any one but myfelf. ° , 
In the month of May 1798, ! was 
on board the Aiceite frigate between 
cape Bon and the ifland of Malta. 
The fea was tranquil, and the paffen- 
gers were much fatigued with the long 
duration of the calm, when their at- 
tention was attracted by a fhark which 
they faw advancing toward the vel- 
fel It was preceded by its pilots, 
which kept at a pretty regular dif- 
tance from each other, and from the 
fhark. ‘The two pilots directed their 
courfe toward the poop of the vefiel, 
infeed it twice from one end tothe 
other, and, after having fatished theni- 
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felves that there was nothing which 
they could turn to their advantage, 
refumed their former rout. During the 
various ‘movements which they made, 
the thark never loft fight of them, 
or rather followed them as exattly as 
if he had been dragged by them. 

He had no fooner been defcried 
than one of the failors got ready a 
large hook, which he baited with 
lard ; but the fhark and his compa- 
nions had already proceeded to the 
diftance of 20 or 25 millimetres before 
the failor had made all his prepara- 
tions: he, however, threw the piece 
of lard into the feaataventure. The 
noife occafioned by its fall was heard 
at a confiderable diftance. The tra- 
vellers were aftonifhed, and ftopped. 
The two pilots then detached them- 
felves, and went to explore at the 
poop of the veffel. The thark during 
their abfence {ported in a thoufand 
ways at the furface of the water ; 
turned himfelf on his back, thea on 
his belly, and dived to a great depth, 
but always reappeared at the fame 
place. When the two pilots came to 
the poop of the Alcette they paffed 
clofe to the lard, and no fooner ob- 
ferved it than they returned to the 
fhark with a greater velocity than they 
advanced to it. When they reached 
it the latter continued his courfe. ‘The 
pilots then fwimming one on his right 
and the other on his left, made every 
effort to get before him. Scarcely 


had they done fo when they fuddenly 
returned, and then went back a fe- 
cond time to the poop of the veffel. 
They were followed by the thark, 
who was enabled, by the fagacity of 
his companions to perceive the prey 
deftined for him. It has been faid 
that the fhark is endowed with a very 
delicate fenfe of fmelling. I paid a 
great deal of attention to what took 
place on his approaching the lard. 
it appeared to me that he did not dif- 
cover it till the moment it was pointed 
out to him by his guides ; it was then 
only thathe began to {wim with greater 
velocity, or rather made a jump to 
feize it. He detached a portion of it 
without being hooked ; but at the fe- 
cond attempt the hook penetrated the 
left lip, by which means he was hoiited 
on board. 

It was not till the end of two hours, 
during which I was employed in ana- 
tomizing the fhark, that I began to 
regret I had not obferved more ac~ 
curately the f{pecies which had devoted 
themfelves fo readily*to the fervice of 
this voracious fith. I was affured that 
fome of them might be eafily pro- 
cured, as it was certain they had not 
quitted the neighbourhood of the vef- 
fel; and a few moments after I was 
prefented with an individual, which 
I found to belong to the pilot or /anfre 
des maring, and the gafterofteus ductor 
of the naturalifts. © 


PROCESS FOR PREPARING 7 HE WELD TELLOW. 
[By Mefirs, Corvarb and Fraser.] 


THERE is not to be found, either 
in the vegetable or mineral kingdoms, 
any other fubftance which yields fo 
elegant a yellow colour as the weld, 
or, as it is written by fome, would, 
or dyer’s weed. The weld is of the 
refedian tribe, and is cultivated with 
care in Kent, Herefordthire, and many 
other parts of the kingdom. The 
principal confumers are dyers, calico- 
printers, and colour-makers. The 
plants are dried by the g#owers, tied 
up in parcels weighing trom jo to 50 


pounds each, and are fold, to ufe the 
language of the trade, at fo much a 
buridie. 

This is a very injudicious praétice ; 
for it is the {mail feeds of the ‘plant 
only wiich afford the colouring mat- 
ler, a great portion of which are 
fhaken out in the package, and even 
in moving the bundles from one place 
to another. Befides, the plant alto- 
gether occupies fo much room, that 
the carriage of the ufelefs ftalks for a 
hundred miles, by land, amounts to 
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more than five per cent. upon the 
article ; whereas the feeds in a quan- 
tity occupying a {pace of fix feet {quare 
would by no means fill a half peck 
meafure. 

The weld yellow is a water-colour, 
Principally ufed by paper-hanging 
manufacturers for elegant work. An 
oil colour has never been prepared 
from the weld. A preparation of weld 
yellow in oil would be a valuable ac- 
quifition ; for the patent oil colour, 
made from a very old recipe, by fu- 
fing the oxide of lead with the muriate 
of ammonia in the proportion of about 
one pound of the former to three ounces 
of the latter, appears as vile as brick- 
duft when compared to the weld yellow. 

The weld yellow made in London 
is fold in hard lumps, and muft be 
ground before it is fit for ufe. Now 
it is well known that every colour fuf- 
fers, in fome degree, by that opera. 
tion. By the following procefs the 
mott beautiful weld yellow may be 
prepared, which will fall into a fine 
powder, and wili want no grinding. 

‘ Take of pure carbonate o/ lime 
(fine wathed whiting ) any given quan- 
tity, ¢.g. let it be tour pounds; put 
it into a copper boiler, and add to it 
four pounds of foft water: put a fire 
wader the copper and raife it to a 
boling heat; and keep ftirring with 
a deal ftick till the whiting be com- 
pletely divided, and forms wich the 


water a confiflence quite fmooth. 
"Fhen add for each pound of whiting 
three ounces of alum previoufly pul- 
verized tolerably fine. The alum 
muft be added gradually, and the 
eperator ‘hould keep ftirring with his 
deal flick during the adminiitration ; 
for a double decompofition is effeéted, 
accompanied with effervefcence, and 
carbonic acid is difcharged, ‘Thus, 
if the alum were not adminiftered 
gradually, the boiler would overflow 
with ine violence of thé effervefcence ; 
and, if the whiting were not well di- 
vided previous to the introduction of 
the alum, the diltribution among the 
whiting would be unequal, and the 
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colour would be injured. When the 
alum is all introduced, and the effer- 
vefcence has ceafed, the bafis is pro- 
perly prepared. The fire may then 
be drawn, and it may remain for any 
length of time without injury, till 
the other materials are ready. Hav- 
ing thus prepared the bafis, take the 
welds, place them, with their roots 
uppermoft, in another copper boiler, 
pour in foft water enough to cover 
every part containing feed, and let 
them boil not more than fiftcen mi- 
nutes; then take them out, place 
them with their roots uppermoft, ina 
tub to catch the liquor which runs 
from them, and pais the liquor in the 
copper, with what runs from the welds 
in the tub, through a flannel filter, td 
intercept the feeds and fecula; and 
thus the colouring matter is prepared. 

It is impoflible to fay what quantity 
of welds thould be employed to any 
given quantity of whiting, for fome 
bundles will contain three times as 
much feed as others. It is well, how- 
ever, to know, that if too much co- 
louring matter be prepared, it may 
be kept in an earthen or deal veflel 
for many weeks, without fuitaining 
any injury. 

Having filtered a fufficient quantity 
of the weld liquor, put a fire under 
the boiler containing the bafis, and 
add the weld liquor ull the colour be 
obtained. When fufiicient colouring 
matter is added to the bafis, the fire 
fhould be raifed to a boiling heat, 
and the work is finifhhed. In order 
to be fatisfied when the greateft 
itrength of colour is obtained, for 
there is a we plus ultra, take a litde 
out on chalk, which will abforb the 
moifture inftantly; when it may be 
laid on paper with a brufh, and 
viewed perfectly dry in a few mi- 
nutes. 

The contents of the furnace fhould 
be then put into a deal or earthen vel- 
fel to precipitate. The next day the 
liquor may be poured off, and the 
colour may be placed on large pieces 
of chalk, which in a few hours will 
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abforb the moifture, and it will then 
be fit for ufe or fale. 

The liquor poured off from the 
colour may, with the addition of wa- 
ter, be afed again, and the old welds 
may be boiled a fecond time, and 
taken out previous to the addition of 
frefh welds, fo that no colouring 
matter will be lott. 


In the preceding procefs, the great- 
eft care fhould be taken that no iron 
be fuffered tocome in contaé& with the 
colour ; for the gallic acid or aftyin- 
gent principle, which eminently a- 
bounds in this vegetable, will inftantly 
diffoive iron, and the fmalleit particle 
of that metal is fatal to the delicacy 
of the weld yeliow. 


Account of a Group of Istes Northweff from the MARQUESAS. 


Thefe [les were firfi difcovered by Captain Jofeph Ingraham, Commander of the 
Hope Brigantine, of Bofton, This account is fupplementary to what is related of 
the Marquefas in the Narratives of the Voyages of La Peroufe and Marchand. 


AFTER pafling Cape Horn, fays 
captain Ingraham, on the 26th of 
January 1791, I had a fight of the 
illes of St. Ambrofe and St. Felix on 
the oth of March. On the 14th of 
April, I touched at the port of Madre 
de Dios, in the ifle of La Dominique, 
one of the groupe named the Mar- 
quefas of Mendoza, in latitude 9° 
§8°s. Having procured fuch refreth- 
ments as the place afforded, I {failed 
thence, on the 18th of April. 

On the 1gth, we fteered nnw from 
La Dominique. At four o’clock that 
afternoon, we defcried to,the leeward 
two ifles; one nwin from us, and 
NNE thirty-five leagues diitant from 
La Dominique ; the other firaight w 
from the line of our courfe. The ap- 
pearance of thefe ifles was quite un- 


» expected by us, as we knew that we 


had already paffed the Marquefas. 
I examined the charts and narratives 
of Cooke, Quiros, and Bougainville; 
but in none of thefe found I any no- 
tice of other ifles in this fituation, but 
the five Marquefas. I concluded the 
ifles we now de!cried to have remain- 
ed hitherto andifcovered. The firft 
of them, therefore, I named Wa/- 
ington; the fecond, Adams. We foon 
after faw two other illes. One of 
thefe, lying between Wathington and 
Adams, 1 called the Federal Ife. 
The other, a {mall ifle lying s from 
Adams, I named Lizcoln. ‘The fol- 
lowing are the exact fituations of thefe 
four ifles, The longitude is from the 
meridian of Greenwich. 


Lat. Long. 
Wafhington, 8° 52's 140°19'w 
Adams, 9° 20 140° 54! 
Lincoln, = 9° 24’ 140° 54’ 
Federal, 8° 55’ 140° 50° 

All the four may be feen at once, 
as you pa‘s them from the eaft. [I 
remained for the night near Wafh- 
ington. 

On the 20th of April 1791, at fix 
in the morning, we were oppofite the 
eaftern point of the laft mentioned ifle. 
At ten, we were off its nw fide. Aca- 
noe, with three menon board, came 
out toward us. When within about 
300 yards, they ftopped to obferve 
us. They cried frequently heotab, 
fignifying in the language of the 
Sandwich Ifles, .¢ Land !’ which made 
me fuppofe that the idiom of the 
Sandwich Ifles was fpoken here. We 
made figns of good-will to them, by 
which they were at lait induced to 
comeon board. They talked a great 
deal, of which we could only uider- 
ftand that it was an invitation to us 
to go on fhore. 1 held to the w, and 
they left us; finging as they went, a 
fong, much like one that we had al- 
ready heard at the Marquefas. The 
men rejembled in their perfons thofe 
whom we faw at the Marquefas ; ex- 
cept that one of the men who was 
young had his hair powdered white; a 
fafhion which is common at the Sand- 
wich Ifles. The canoe was carved at 
each end, like thofe of the Mar- 
quefas. 

I intended to ¢0 afhoxe, and take 
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pofleffion of the ifle; but could 
find no convenient landing-place. I 
therefore ftated to my officers and 
feamen, that I had every reafon for 
thitking that we were the firlt per- 
fons of the civilized world, by whom 
thefe ifles had ever been obferved, and 
that I fhould therefore regard them 
as adifcovery belonging to the United 
States. We, therefore, gave three 
cheers, and confirmed the names which 
I had already impofed. 

The ifle of Wafhington is about 
ten leagues in circumference. It no 
where rifes to any very high elevation 
above the level of the fea. It confifts’ 
of hills and vales ; and is every where 
well wooded, and of an agreeable af- 
pect. Its fhores are at various parts 
conveniently acceflible to canoes ; but 
there is no where round it any good 
anchorage-ground. I cannot {peak 
particularly of the number of the in- 
habitants ; for we faw no more than 
two canoes, in one of which were 
three, in the othertwo men. Adams’ 
Ifle and Federal Ifle, appeared to be 
nearly of the fame extent and eleva- 
tion as Wafhington’s Ifle. 

At the fixth hour from noon, we 
were within two leagues of another 
ifle which we had deferied. It is 
much more elevated than Wahhing- 
ton’s Ifle, and apparently of equal 
extent. Its ne part is much more 
broken and divided. Its fummit ter- 
minates in a pyramidal peak: it has, 
altogether, a volcanic appearance. As 
night was coming on; I could not 
more particularly examine this ifle, 
though very defirous to do fo. I 
named it Franklin's Ife. It feemed 
to be well wooded and inhabited 
When we bore away from the iile, 
the people kindled fires, which we un- 
deritood to be fignals inviting us to 
land. Franklin’s {fle is fituate in 8 
45's latitude, and in the longitude of 
140° 49° w from Greenwich. Its 
centre is winw from Wathington’s 
Ifle; from which it is diftant ten 
leagues. 

On the 21ft of April, we faw two 
other ifles, at eight leagues diilance 
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from that which we had laft obferved. 
One of thefe I tamed Hancock; the 
other Knox. 1 approached Hancock 3 
but as it appeared to afford no good 
anchorage, I bore away for Knox Ifle. 
There we ifaw feveral fine bays with 
good fhelrer, but with a rocky bot- 
tom. One of the bays appeared not 
lefs convénient than Madre de Dios, 
for difembarkation. Every captain 
going on a voyage like ours, ought 
to have acable with thirty or forty 
fathoms of an iron chain, at one end 
of it, with which he might caft an- 
chor on a rocky bottom, without 
danger of lofing his anchor and cable, 
nd damaging the veffel. To the 
fineft of thefe bays, I gave the name 
of Brattle bay. We faw there a houfe 
fituate on a low hill, beneath which 
was a grove of cocoa-trees: but no 
perfon was to be feen near. We had, 
before, paffed another houfe, where 
we were equally difappointed of fee- 
ing any of the inhabitants. Opye, a 
native of the Sandwich Ifles, whom 
we had on board our fhip, faid that 
the inhabitants were probably afraid 
of us, and therefore kept out of 
fight. 

By the hovfes which we faw on 
Knox Ifle, we could not doubt of its 
being inhabited. Night coming on, 
we could not examine it further. 1 then 
fteered to the weft. The wind fome- 
times blew toward the land with a 
violence which made it unfafe for us 
to pafs the night near the ifle.— 
Knox’s [fle- is between fix and feven 
leagues incivcumference. [tappears to 
be on all fides fertile and agreea- 
ble ; particularly toward-the weit and 
northwelt, where there is abundance of 
wood, with many beautiful clumps of 
chocolate-trees.—Hancock’s [fle is 
about five leagues in circumference. 
lis coaits feemed to afford no harbour 
but for canoes and boats. The trees 
and groves are covered with a charm- 
ing verdure. Hancock’s I fle is fituate 
in the iatitude of 8° 3’ s, and in 141° 
14° w longitude from the meridian of 
Greenwich. 

Knox’s Ifle is in 8° 5’s Jatitude, 
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and in 141° 14° w longitude from 
Greenwich. 

The fame ifles were afterward feen 
by captain Roberts, another Ameri- 
can. 

A Freneh geographer alledges,'in a 
late publication, that this group of 
ifles did not efeape the notice of 
Marchand, and that, except Wafhing- 
ton’s ifle, they were all feen by 
Marchand, by captain Wilfon, or by 
lieutenant Hergeft. 


Still it remains that we fhould al. 
lot to captain Ingraham, a certain 


proportion of praife as a difcoverer. 
The avidity of the French geogras 


phers to claim every fuch praife to. 


their own navigators, fhould awaken 
our vigilance. And itis of ‘confe- 
quence to add this to the other notices 
of new lands, which are communi- 
cated from time to time in books of 
popular information. - 


. 


Extracts from Denon’s Travets in Upper and Lower Egypt. 
Continued from Page 208. 


Lluftrated with a Figure of an Egyptian Lady ; and a Reprefentation of thé 
Manner of paffing the Nile. 


EGYPTIAN WOMEN. 

OF the women of Egypt, generally 
f{peaking, M. Denon remarks that he 
has deferred the defcription, till the 
men fhall no longer infift on their 
veils, and the aged of their fex, more 
{crupulous ftill, thall fuffer the young 
to difplay thofe beauties which them- 
felves had been forced to conceal. He 
obferved, however, that the girls, on 
whom marriage had not laid the re- 
ftraint of the veil, bore a general re- 
femblance to the Egyptian ftatue of 
the goddefs Ifis; and that the women 
of the inferior rank, who were more 
careful to hide their nofes and mouths* 
than any other part of their body, 
frequently difcovered well formed 
limbs. They tatoo their eye lids and 
chin ; but this produces very little ef- 
’ fect on the countenance. ‘Their long 
drapery would not be deflitute of no- 
blenefs were it not for a veil in the 
form of a fhip’s pendant, which falls 
from the eyes to the ground, and 
gives the whole coftume a refemblance 
to the difmal habit ofa penitent. 

The lady reprefented iu the plate, 
was a native of Egypt, but the wife 


of a. Frank +. She was beautiful, 
fays M. Denon, of amiable manners, 
and fhe loved her hufband; but fhe 
was not amiable enough to love lim 
alone; his jealoufy was the caufe of 
cont nual noiiy quarrels ; on her fub3 
mifhon, fhe conitantly promifed to re- 
nounce the object of his jealoufy ; buat 
the next day there was new afiliction ; 
fhe would weep, and repeni agains 
ftill, her hufband had always. fome 
freth caufe for fcolding. She lived 
oppofite my windows ; the ftreet was 
narrow ; and this alone naturally ren~ 
dered me the witnefs and confident of 
her forrows. The plague appeared 
in the city: my fuir neighbour was 
fo fociable that the was fure to receive 
and give it; fhe atiuaily did receive 
it from her lait paramour; fhe ho- 
neftly gave itto her hufband ; and all 
the-three died. I regretted her: the 
fingular goodnefs of her heart, the 
artleflucfs of her offences, the fine 
cerity of her tears, had intereiied me; 
and this fo much the more, as that, a 
fimpie confident, J had had no occa- 
fion to quarrel with her, either as her 
huifband or as her iover, and that, 


* M. Deron mentions a poor woman, who having but one morfei of cloih in the 
world, uied it to cover mouth and nofe. Ir might be queftione, whether the founda - 
tion of this cuftom were an excefs of modeity, which forbade the tips to be feen, or a 
precaution againft the receiving the infeCtion of the plague »y afpiration. F 


+ Frank is the name by which the Ori 


enta.s liitinguith every native of Europe, 


which part of the world they call Frankifan, or the couniny of the ranks, 
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happily, I was not at Rafhid [Ro- 
fetta] when the plague defolated this 
part of the country. 
en 

MANNER OF PASSING THE NILE. 

Tue inhabitants of upper Egypt 
afcend and defcend the Nile feated on 
a double bundle of ftraw, with a fhort 
and double paddle, their legs ferving 
for oars: they remain on the water 
two or three hours, till the bundle is ab- 
folute'y faturaicd. When the marches 
of the French were direéted toward 
the villares lying between the defert 
and the Nile, and near to both, the 
women and children were ient forward 
into the defert, and the reft of the 
population, when they were aétually 
at hand, fprung into the water on 
thefe fafcines: the French would fee 
them pafs to the oppofite bank, and 
return to their habitations when they 
were at a diltance.—See the plate an- 
mexed. 

ee ee 


KAIRA. 
Durinc M. Denon’s ftay at Kaira 


he extended his :efearches throughout 
this fuperb city, this holy city, great 
among the great; this delight of the 
imagination, the fplendours and opu- 
lence of which call forth the {mile of 
the prophet: for fuch are the terms 
in which it is fpoken of by the ori- 


entals. Jn point of faét, he faw an 
innumerable population, and extenfive 
fpaces for pafiengers ; but not a fingle 
fine flreet, not a {ingle beautiful build- 
ing. There is a vaft place, with the 
air of a field, called Lelbequier, 
wherein general Bonaparte refided: 
this, at the time of the inundation, 
had in it fomething agreeable, on ac- 
count of its coolaefs, and the parties 
made on it at night, in barges. The 
palaces of Kaira, encircled with walls, 
fadden more than they embellith the 
ftreets. The habications of the poor, 
ftill more neglected here than any 
where elfe, add to what is diftrefling 
in the fight of mifry in all places, all 
the privations and negligence which 
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the climate peculiarly permits. The 
obferver is inceffantly tempted to afk, 
where are the habitations of the four- 
and-twenty fovereigns *? When, how- 
ever, he has pexetrated thefe {pecies 
of fortreffes, he finds fome conveni- 
encies, fome refinement of luxury ; 
fine marble baths ; voluptuous ‘toves ; 
mofaic chambers, in the midit of 
which are bafons of water and foun- 
tains; mattreffes covered with rich 
ftuffs and furrounded with magnificent 
cufhions: thefe divans commonly oc- 
capy the three fides of the room. The 
windows, where there are any, never 
open ; and the light which they admit 
is dimmed by coloured glafs, within 
very clofely reticulated grates: the 
principal light ufually enters from a 
dome in the center of the ceiling. 
The orientals, ftrangers to all the ufes 
we make of light, care very little for 
procuring it. Generally fpeaking, 
every thing they admire is favourable 
to repofe ; as, divans, on which one 
is rather laid than feated, on which 


one is at éafe, and from which it is 


troublefome to move; garments, of 
which the lower parts are petticoats, 
by which the legs are confined ; large 


_fleeves which fall eight inches below 


the fingers’ ends; a turban with 
which it is impoffible to bow the 
head ; a habit of holding in one hand 
a pipe with the vapour of which the 
brain is intoxicated, and in the other 
a rofary of which the beads are paffed 
between the fingers ; all this deitroys 
activity, deftroys imagination: they 
think without an object ; without re- 
lifh, do the fame thing every day ; 
and finith with having lived, without 
having endeavoured to vary the mo- 
notony of their exiftence. 

The manners of fuch as are obliged 
to labour, are not very different from 
thofe of the rich. Accuftomed to ex- 
pet from their induftry nothing be- 
yond the ordinary routine, they never 
exert themfelves with that hope. They 
never invent a method of doing bet- 
ter, nor feek for that which is in- 
vented; and they always reje@ any 


* The beys are twenty-four in number. 
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which they are obliged to ftand, a 
pofition for which they have the great- 
eft averfion. The joiner, the lock- 
{mith, the carpenter, the farrier, all 
work fitting ; even the mafon raifes a 
minaret without being ever on his legs. 
Like favages, they feldom ufe more 
than one tool. One is quite aftonith- 
ed at what they are capable of doing; 
and one would be difpofed to believe 
them ingenious if, adhering conftantly 
to ufage, they did not foon force one 
to think that, like the infeét whofe 
workmanfhip we admire, they are 
guided by aninftin& from which they 
cannot ftray. 

But is it not defpotifm which, com- 
manding always, recompenfing never, 
is the fource and permanent caufe of 
this ftagnation of induftry ? In upper 
Egypt, the ‘Arabian artificers, at a 
diftance from their matters, fought 
the French military manufacturers, 
worked with them, and, certain of 
adequate wages, laboured to give fa- 
tisfaction, recommencing their toil 
when they had committed miftakes ; 
they looked with enthufiafm at the 
operation of the wind-mill, and gazed 
on the effects of the rammer with 
tranfports of admiration: a fecret 
fentiment of indolence infpired, per- 
haps, this admiration for two ma- 
chines which aflifted the heavieft la- 
bours neceffity has impofed upon them; 
that of raifing water, and forming 
banks to retain it. They build as 
little as they can help ;_ they never re- 
pair any thing. If a wall threatens 
to tumble, it is left todo fo. There 
are {till fome rooms in the houfe ; and 
they lay the ruins on one fide. At 
length, the whole building falls ; and 


in this cafe they abandon the {cite ; 
or, if they are obliged to clear it, they 
carry the rubbith as fhort a diftance 
as poflible : it is this latter practice 
which has raifed around every town 
in Egypt, and particular!y Kaira, not 
eminences, but mountains, by which 
the eyes of the traveller is aftonifhed, 
and for which he is at firft unable to 
account. 

‘There are fome confiderable ftruc- 
tures in Kaira, which fhould probably 
be attributed to the times of the khalifs, 
fuch as the palace of Jofeph, the well 
of Jofeph, and the granaries of Jofeph, 
of which ail travellers have fpoken, 
and concerning which fome have pre-_ 
ferved the popular tradition which at- 
tributes them to the prudent care of 
the Jofeph of Potiphar; but to con- 
firm this, it would be neceflary to 
fhow that Kaira is as old as Meme 
phis *, and that ia the age of this pa- 
triarch there were already ruins in the 
neighbourhood of the city, fince thefe 
edifices have been built with the re- 
mains of others itll more ancient +, 
In a word, thefe buildings bear all the 
marks which diitinguith every thing 
the moflems have erected in this coun- 
try ; that is to fay, they are a mix 
ture of magnificence, meannefs, and 
ignorance. The aquedu, which 
brings water from Oid Kaira to the 
caftle over four thoufand two hundred 
and forty yards of ground, would be 
a ftructure worthy of remark, if, in 
the courfe of its extent, it did not ex- 
hibit the fame incongruous aflemblage, 

The caftle, irregularly built, and 
without any rea! means of defenfe, 
has neverthelefs fome parts advan- 
tageoufly difpofed. In it is lodged, 


* According to the Arabian Mss. Kaira was built by Jevhar, a Greek, who, in 
the year 968, was fent by Aba-Tammmim to fiege Egypt, in which enterprize he fuce 
ceeded. The founder had defired the buildings to be begun under the horofcope or 
afcendant of the planet Mars, calied by the Arabs, Kabir, or the conqueror ; whence 
it was ttyled Kahira, or Kaira. See Travels in Africa by W. G. Browne. 


+ ©The mint is fixed in the cattle, built by the celebrated Yuffuf [Jofeph] Abd 
Moddafar-ibin Aiib, whofe title of honour was Salah eddin [or Selah.él din, the Sa- 
ladin of the crufaders] in the fixth century of Mohammediim. The people of the 
country, who are in the habit of confounding all hiltory and chronology, attribute it 
to Jofeph the fon of Ifaac, whofe palace they fay it was; but it ts unneceffary to CQne 
fyte an opinion wholly unfupported by fails,’ Browne's Travels in Africae 
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or rather confined, the pafha. The 
only chamber remarkable in his apart- 
ments is that of the divan, where the 
beys are aflembled, and which has of- 
ten witneffed the bloody fcenes of this 
tempeftuous government. Here, alfo, 
is feen the well of Jofeph, cut in a 


rock, of nearly three hundred feet in- 


depth, and of which all the particu- 
lais have been given by Norden. In 
its plan, the paiace of Jofeph is a fine 
conception: the admiration of the ob- 
ferver is commanded by the applica- 
tion made by the Arabian architects 
of the antique fragments which they 
have employed in its conftruction, 
and the addrefs with which they have 
often mingled ornamenis after their 
own tatte. 

Now that the moflems have ex- 
hautied the columns of ancient Egypt, 
and continue to raife mofks without 
demolifhing thofe which are in ruins, 
they employ the Franks to bring them 
new ones by the dozen. The latter 
purchafe them at Carara, of all fizes. 
The moflems furround their aftragals 
with circles of iron, and fetthem un- 
der the arches of the porticoes of their 
mofks. The Saracenic ornaments 
which rife above thofe columns. the 
ftyle of which is a paltry Grecian, 
compofe a mixture of architecture 
the moft deteflable that can be ima- 
gined. The minarets and the tombs 
are the only fabrics in which the Ara- 
biao ftyle is preferved with integrity ; 
and if in this there be not found that 
which ought to be the beauty of ar- 
chitecture, an affuring folidiry ; there 
is at leait obferved with pleafure orna- 
ments which produce richnefs without 
heavinefs, and an elegance fo com- 
piete in all its parts, that it never ex- 
cites the idea of infipidity or mean- 
nefs. The cemetery of the mamluks 
affords examples: on ieaving the 
mafies of Kaira, we are perfetily fur- 
prifed at beholding another city, built 
entirely of white marble, in which the 
edifices, compofed of columns {ur- 
mounted by domes, or painted palan- 
kins, iculptared and gilt, form an ele- 

ful affemb ‘There 
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wants nothing but trees, to render 
this funereal retreat a fcend of de- 
light. 
an 
IBIS MUMMIES. 

Tue caverns of Ssakkarah had 
been opened, and a fepulchral cham- 
ber, containing’ more than five hun- 
dred ibis mummies, difcovered. Two 
of thefe were given to M. Denon, 
and he could not refit the defire of 
opening one. 

The pots which inclofe thefe birds, 
and ferve for their farcophagufes, 
are of a red and common earth, of 
from fourteen to eighteen inches ia 
height; their form bears a general 
refemblance to a fugar-pot; they are 
found in great numbers at Sfakkarah, 
in fubterranean chambers ; thefe cham- 
bers are fo dry, that the pots on be- 
ing taken out appears ftill new, and 
that their antiquity might be doubted 
if the art of embalment were not loft, 
and if the bird whofe mummy is found 
had not left the foil of Bgypt: it is 
faid that a few are fometimes feen in 
the lake Menzaleh, between Damiatt 
and the ruins of Pelufium; but M. 
Denon, in fpite of reiterated inquiries 
of native fportfmen, and of thofe who 
made refearches in natural hiftory 
their peculiar obje&t, found no perfon 
who could affure him of his having 
feen one. 

On proceeding to open the pot and 
the mummy it contained, the folder 
which fattened tts lid, and which was 
made only of a kind of chalk, gave 
w.y with a flight effort. The en- 
{wathed bird was loofe in the pot; 
and this explains the. fate of pulveri- 
zation in which mummies of this kind 
arrive in Europe, after the juftlings 
of their journey. At firlt fight, the 
mummy of an ibis appears like that of 
a new-born infant; a fine cloth, of 
a bifter-tint, and which appears to 
have been foaked in an aromatic fluid, 
after being ¢roffed over the lower part 
of the b-dy, covers the whole of one 
fide; under this envelope, a double 
thread binds the mummy, horizon- 
tally and tranfverfallv, in the manney 
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of a net, in all its parts; under this 
thread, the fecond envelope refembles 
the firft, fwathing the body in a fi- 
milar manner; below this are little 
bandages, of an inch and a half in 
width, which, like the thread, are 
wound round the bird in every direc- 
tion. The bandages removed, a third 
fwathing is difcovered, under which 
are little pellets of cloth, adapted tq 
the inferior part, and fo placed as to 
maintain the form of the mummy, 
and increafe its confiftence ; all this 
taken away, the mummy affumes the 
figure of a pupa or chryfalis, ready to 
expand its wings ; this laft envelope, 
much coarfer than the former, and 
dipped ina thicker balm, had received 
a colour of a deeper brown, and a 
fub{tance lefs pliant ; the form is here 
fomewhat vifible: this envelope was 
opened; but, as if the material em- 
ployed had been applied in too hot a 
ftate, or that it had had fome cor- 
rofive quality, it had carbonized every 
thing to which it had penetrated, and 
the bones fell into a powder as foon as 
they were uncovered, or as foon as it 
was attempted to detach them from 
their adherence to the cloth, or to the 
embalming matter. The wifh to ren- 
der the fearch complete, induced 
M. Denon to open his fecond pot ; 
in this was found a larger, compacter, 
and heavier, mummy : there was this 
difference in the envelopes of the 
fecond, that, inftead of a fwathing 
for its innermoft covering, it had 
bands of two colours, alternately 
croffed by threads fymetrically en- 
veloping the little bundle as before. 
M. Denon alfo obferved a little cock- 
ade, faftened on the fide, near the 
top, and which at firft appeared a fan- 
cifal ornament, but which was found 
to be a little bandage, wound up, and 
faftened to the bundle by the gluten 
of the balm: he has fince had oppor- 
tunities of obferving that it was in this 
manner the embalmer, perhaps after 
finithing his operation, fcrupuloufly 
enveloped and attached to the general 
mais the little fragments of feathers 
whch bad been feparated under his 


hands, fo that no part of the animal 
fhould be loft. This minute care mae 
nifefts that the Egyptians joined re- 
ligious ideas with their embalments ; 
and it helped to explain to him, in 
the fequel, the meaning of the little 
mummies that he found in company 
with embalmed human bodies which 
he opened. All the other envelopes 
of the fecond mummy were the fame 
as thofe of the firft; the laft did not 
adhere, and under it was found a fkee 
leton, without a fragment of any one 
of the moft delicate bones. The fea- 
thers of the head and beard were pre- 
ferved ; it might be feen, notwith- 
ftanding the alteration of their colour 
by the balfamic liquor, that the upper 
part had been white, and the extre- 
mities of a red-brown ; the tail fhort, 
with feathers of little ftrength. 

By means of the two-fold develope- 
ments which M. Denon and his com- 
panions had performed, they were 
enabled to judge of the method of ef- 
fecting this fpecies of embalment. 
The operator took away all the inte- 
rior parts of the bird, boiled them in 
the balm, and replaced them ; after 
this, he doubled the wing againft the 
body of the bird, the length of the 
wings making the whole height of 
the mummy ; he bent back his legs, 
laying along the fides of the breaft, 
put the head between the thighs, in 
fuch a manner that the extremity of 
the beak reached that of the tail ; and, 
holding the bird, thus truffed, by 
the inferior end, he fitted the firft 
cloth, fully faturated with the bal. 
famic and glutinous matter, finifhing 
the envelopement at the lower part, 
and applying two pellets to give con- 
fiftence to the place which contained 
nothing but the tail, the wing-feathers 
and the beak; after this he applied 
the greater cloth, of a finer weft, 
dipped in a thinner fiuid, five inches 
wide, and three feet long; this he 
fir wrapped from the top to the bot- 
tom, fixing it by winding a thread 
irregulariy round; faftening this un- 
derneath, he adapted bandages three 
inches in width, the extremities of 
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which were kept together by the glu- 
ten ofa black and thick matter. 
There is a very:vifible variety in 
the degree of care which was be- 
ftowed upon the embalments of thefe 
birds ; the earthern pot alone is the 
fame for all. ‘This mequality in the 
formation of mummies found in the 
fome cave, proves that there was for 
thefe, as for thofe of men, a variety 
of price; by confequence that it was 
doné at the expence of private per- 
fons ; and thus that it is to be pre- 
fumed that the embalmed birds have 
not been nouriiked in common at cer- 
tain temples or at certain colleges, in 
gratitude for the fervices rendered by 
the fpecies. If it had been with thele 
birds as with the god Apis, fingle in- 
dividuals would have fufficed, and thefe 
pots would not be found by thoufands. 
It ought then to be believed, that the 
ibis, the deltroyer of all reptiles, mutt 
have been held in veneration in a 
country where they abound at a cer- 
tain feafon of the year: and, that like 
the ftork in Holland, this bird being 


domefticated by the attentions paid 


him, each houfe had its own faithful 
attendant, to whom after its death the 
matter, according to his means, gave 
the honours of fepulture. Herodotus 
tells us that he was informed, that in 
the earlieft times remembered, they 
were numerous ; that in the propor- 
tion as the moraffes of upper Egypt 
became dry, they had come down to 
the lower, to follow their prey ; af- 
fertions that agree very well with 
what is reported .by thofe travellers 
who have feen them occafionally an 
the lake Menzaleh. If the fpecies 
had diminifhed in the days of Hero- 
dotus, it is not aftonifhing that in ours 
its exiftence ft:ould bave become pro- 
blematica!. lerodotus relates, that 
the prieits of Heliopolis informed him 
that, on the retreat of the waters of 
the Nile, there arrived, by the way 
of the valleys which feparate Rgypt 
from Arabia, clouds of winged {er- 
peais; that the ibis met thefe ferpents 
and devoured them: he adds that he 
had never feen the winged ferpents, 
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but that he had gone into the valleys, 
and found multitudes of the tkeletons 
of thefe monfters. With deference to 
the father of hiltory, the ibis had 
no need of the creation of Arabian 
dragons to render it interefting to 
Egypt, which herfelf produces fo ma- 
ny mifchievous reptiles; but the ve- 
nerable Herodotus was a Greek, and 
he loved the marvelous, 

a 

THE CAMEL.—THE ASS. 

Tue camels are the waggons of 
Kaira; they bring all the provifions, 
and they carry away the filth: the 
faddle-horfes hold the place of chaifes, 
the affes of coaches; they are to be 
found in every ftreet, ready bridled, 
and always ready for a journey. The 
afs, melancholy in Europe, and al- 
ways the more fad the nearer he is to 
the north, is in Egypt in his moft fa- 
vourable ciimate; there, in confe- 
guence, he feems to enjoy the fulnefs 
of his exiftence: fpirited, aétive, and 
willing, he-is the gentleft and fureft 
animal that can be mounted ; his na- 
tural paces are the amble and the gal- 
lop, and, without fatiguing his rider, 
he goes over the great extent of 
ground which it is neceffary to crofs 
in-patling from one part of Kaira to 
another. 

— 
PORTICO OF HERMOPOLIS. 

On approaching the eminence, on 
which the portico has been built, M, 
Denon faw it rife above the horizon, 
and difplay its gigantic forms; he crof- 
fed the canal of Abi-Afsi, and climb- 
ing Over mountains of ruins, he reach- 
ed this beautiful remain of the highett 
antiquity. 

ifighed, fays M. Denon, with hap- 
pineis: this, fo to fay, was the firlt 
fruit of ali the labour I had performed ; 
with the exceptions of the pyramids, 
it was the firlt monument that pre- 
fenced me witha model of the antique- 
Egyptian architecture, the firft ftones 
that had preferved their primitive or- 
der, which, without mixture or alter- 
ation, had remained. four thoufand 
years to give me an immenfe idea of 
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the arts and of their perfection in this 
country. A peafant, brought from 
the cottages of his hamlet, and fud- 
denly placed before an edifice like 
his, would believe that there was a 
wide interval between himfelf and the 
creatures by whom it was conftrutted : 
without an idea of architecture, he 
would fay: This is the houfe of a 
god; a man would not dare to inha- 
bit it. Was it the Egyptians who in- 
vented and perfeéted this fine, this 
noble art? This is a queftion to which 
it is difficult to reply; but what I 
have never doubted of from the mo- 
ment I beheld the portico of Hermo- 
polis is this, that the Greeks never 
invented or performed any thing of a 
grander charatter. 

There are in this architeure parts 
which, confidered by themielves, or 
reduced into drawings, appear fome- 
what uncouth ; but, in their mafs, they 
awe Criticifm : here, we dare neither 
adopt nor reje&; but what we cannot 
but admire is the beauty of the prin- 
cipal lines, the perfection of the work- 
manfhip, and the difpofition of the 
ornaments, which produce a richnefs 
when near, without taking from the 
fimplic'ty that produces the great. 
The immenfe number of hieroglyphics 
which cover all the parts of this edi- 
fice not only have no relief, but they 
do not cut a fingle line; they difap- 
pear at the diftance of twenty paces, 
and leave the architeCture all its gra- 
vity. Half buried, among the emi- 
nences, at two hundred toifes from 
the portico, are enormous mafles of 
ftone, and fubftructions, which appear 
to have been thofe belonging to an 
edifice of which fome columas of 
granite, buried, and fcarcely diftin- 
guithable above the furface, made 
a part: further off, but. ftill among 
the ruins of the great Hermopolis, 
is built a mosk, adorned with many 
columns of cipoline marvle, of mid- 
dling height, and all retouched by 
the Arabs; beyond this is the large 
village of Afhmiinin, peopled with 
nearly five thoufand inhabitants, to 
whom we were a curiofity as extra- 


ordinary as their temple had been 
to us. 

Hermopolis, or the great city of 
Mercury, the capital of the thirty- fifth 
nome, was built by lfhman, the fon 
of Mifraim. To give fome idea of 
the coloflal proportions of the portico 
of iis temple, it will be fafficient to 
fay that the diameter of its columns is 
eight feet ten inches; their diftances 
the {ame ; that of the two columns 
of the center, within which the door 
is comprifed, is near twelve feet; 
which, together, give a hundred and 
twenty feet for the facade of the por- 
tico: its height is fixty feet. .The 
architrave is compofed of five flones 
of twenty-two feet each in length; 
the frize the fame; the only fione 
which remains of the cornice is thirty- 
four feet: thefe details may convey an 
idea at once of the fkill pofleffed by 
the Egyptians in raifing thefe enor- 
mous mafles, and of the magnificence 
of the materials they employed. The 
ftones are of a free-ttone of the finenefs 
of marble: they are joined only by 
the exactnefs of their laying. With 
refpect to the plan of the temple, no- 
thing can be difcovered of its outward 
walls or of its nave. The fecond 
rank of columns was inclofed to the 
height of the door: the reft were en- 
tirely open; it appears probable that 
the part immediately behind thefe was 
not the nave or facred part of the 
temple, but a border or kind of court 
by which this was preceded. What 
authorizes this opinion is, that the 
frize and cornice have on this fide 
the fame ornaments and projections 
as on the fide of the entrance-front. 
The fhafts of the columns refemble 
fafces, or bundles of iticks, and the 
bafe, the foot of the plant /otus, as its 
rifing from the root. The capitals 
have no analogy with any known ca- 
p:tal s*but they hold the fame ftation, 
the gravity of the Egyptian archi- 
tectuve allowed for, as the capital of 
the Doric, in the architecture of the 
Greeks, and it may be {aid that the 
former is richer than the jatter. All 
the other members have their corre’ 
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pondents in the Grecian architedture : 
on the aftragal of either fide of the 
portico, and under the roof between 
the two columns of the center, are 
winged globes, emblems repeated in 
the fame place in all Egyptian tem- 
ples. The hieroglyphics which are 
on the crowns of the capitals are all 
fimilar, and all the ceilings are deeo- 
rated with a meander compofed of 
ftars, painted of the aurora-colour, 
On a blue ground. 


EEE 


CROCODILES. ; 

M. Denon faw, on the banks of 
the Nile, a confiderable number of 
erocodiles, of all fizes, from three to 
twenty-fix or twenty-eight feet in 
Jength; feveral officers, worthy of 
credit, have aflured him that they have 
feen one of forty: they are not fo 
much to be feared as it is pretended ; 
they affect certain fhallow places in 
preference to others, an habitude 


which proves that they live in fami- 
lies ; it is on the low ifles that they 
bafk in the fun, the heat of which 
they feem to feek; feveral are feen at 
a time, always motionlefs, and ufually 


afleep, in the midft of birds, whom 
they do not frighten. What is it up- 
on which thefe bulky animals live ? 
Many ilories are told of them, but 
M. Denon was never a witnefs of a 
fingle fact; bold to rafhnefs, the fol- 
diers braved them ; he, himfelf, bathed 
daily in the Nile; the greater tran- 
quillity offered by the night induced 
him to rifk pretended dangers which 
no event, rendered probable ; they ate 
fome of the corpfes which was {cat- 
tered in their way, a food which 
fhould have excited their appetite, 
and engaged them in a chafe that 
promifed the fame; and yct the 
French were never attacked, and ne- 
ver did they fee a fingle crocodile at 
any diftance from the river ; it, fhould 
appear that the Nile fupplies them in 
fufficient abundance with an eafy prey, 
that they digelt flowly, having, like 
the lizard, cold blood and a ftomach 
with but little aétivity : to conclude, 
having to fight in that part of the 
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Nile which is known to us only for 
themfelves and for men, they would 
be very alarming to the latter, if, co- 
vered as they are with a defenfive arm 
almoft proof againit every one of ours, 
they were fkiltul in the ufe of the of- 
fenfive ones with which they have 
been provided by nature. When M. 
Denon left Keneh, general Belliard 
had a young crocodile, of fix inches 
in length, which was already mif- 
chievous : that general has fubfequent- 
ly informed him that it lived four 
months without eating, without ap- 
pearing to be hungry, without be- 
coming meagre or increafing in bulk, 
and without growing tame. 


KAMSEEN, OF HURRICANE.==LOCUSTS.j 


M. Denon had frequently heard 
mention of the kam/een, which may 
be called the hurricane of Egypt and 
of the defert, and which is not more 
terrible in its refults than in the fpec- 
tacle it prefents. Half the feafon in 
which it occurs had paffed, when, en 
the evening of the 17th of May, he 
felt himfelf as if {wooning from a fuf- 
focating heat; the motion of the at- 
mofphere feemed to be fufpended. 
At the infant in which he went to 
bathe, as a remedy for this painful 
fenfation, he was ftruck, on reaching 
the bank of the Nile, with a fight of 
a novel nature: this was a light and 
colours which he had never before 
witneffed ; the fun, without being con- 
cealed, feemed to have been robbed 
of its rays; duller than the moon, it 
emitted only a white and fhadowlefs 
light ; the water appeared muddy ard 
no longer reflected its rays; every 
thing had changed its afpeét ; it was 
the fhore that was luminous; the at- 
mofphere was dull, and feemed opake ; 
a yellow horizon caufed the trees to 
appear of a difcoloured blue; the 
flights of birds flew before the clouds ; 
the frightened quadrupeds fled into 
the country, and the inhabitants, who 
followed them, hallooing, were un- 
able to re-colle&t them: the wind 
which elevated the enormous mais, 
end which occafioned it to advance, 
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had not yet reached M. Denon and 
his friends; they thought that enter- 
ing the Water, which was ftill calm, 
would be a means of avoiding the 
mais of duft which was coming from the 
fouthwett; but fcarcely had they en- 
tered the river when it fuddenly {wel- 
led as if it would have le‘t its bed, the 
waves pafled over their heads, the 
earth moved from under their feet, 
their clothes fled with ftrand, which 
appeared to be carried away by the 
whirlwind : they were obliged to leave 
the water ; immediately, their bodies, 
foiled and lafhed by the duit, were 
covered with a black mud which for- 
bade them to clo:he themfelves ; il- 
lumined only by a ruft-coloured and 
gloomy light, their eyes tortured with 
fpicules, their noftrils filled, their 
throats unable to moiften the duft 
which refpiration forced them to ab- 
forb; they loft one another, loft their 
way, and arrived at their lodgings, 
groping their road, and only guided 
by the walls; it was at this moment 
that they felt in the moft lively man- 
ner what muft be the misfortune of 
thofe who are overtaken by this phe- 
nomenon in the defert. 

So accultomed were they in Egypt 
to a conitant ferenity of the heavens 
that this tranfition almoft tempted 
them to accufe Providence of cruelty. 

The next day, the fame mafs of 
duft proceeded, with the fame cir- 
cumftances, along the defert of Egypt: 
it followed the chain of the moun- 
tains, and when the French thought 
themfelves delivered from it, the weit- 
erly wind brought it back, and fub- 
merged them again with this arid tor- 
rent; the light fcarcely pierced 
through thefe opake clouds: all the 
elements feemed io be again diforder- 
ed, rain mingled itielf with whirls of 


fire, of wind, and of duft; and, at 
this moment, the trees and all the 
other productions of organized na- 
ture, feemed re-plunged in the hor- 
rors of chaos. 

If the defert of Libyia had fent 
thefe whirls of duft, the winds of the 
eait had produced an inundation: the 
next day, merchants, who came from 
the fhores of the Red fea, réported 
that, in the vallevs, they had found 
water up to the mid-leg 

‘Two days after this cifafter, infor- 
mation was brought that the plain 
was covered with birds, which tra- 
velled in clofe phalanxes and detcend- 
ed from the eaft to the weft: from a 
diftance they a@ually faw that the 
fields feemed to move, or at leaf, 
that a torrent feemed to roll along the 
plain in the dire&tion mentioned, 
Believing that it was foreign birds 
who were on their paflage in great 
numbers, they haitened to examine 
them; but, inftead of birds; they 
found a cloud of focufis, who only 
fkimmed along the land, ftopping at 
every blade of corn, to devour it, and 
then flying to a freth os. In a fea- 
fon when the corn is delicate, this is 
a true plague; as meagre, as active, 
and as rigorous as the Beduinsy they 
are equaliy a production of the cefert : 
it would be interetling to difcover how 
they live and reproduce in a region 
thus arid; it was perhaps the rain 
which had fallen in the valleys that 
had hatched them, and produced this 
emigration, as certain winds give birth 
to gnats. ‘The wind having changed 
to a direStion contrary to that of their 
flight, they returned into the defert, 
They are of a rofe colour, freckled 
with black, wild, ftrong, and with 
difficulty caught. 


Essay on the Princrpies and Laws of Historical COMPOSITION, 
Continued from Page 181. 


THE writer of a narrative of a 
journey or a voyage fhould unite, in 
his mind, rhofe picturefque and fenti- 
ental powers of fancy, which ena- 


ble him to make his reader abfciutely 

to fee the objeéts which he defcribes, 

and to enter, with more than the power 

of fympathy, into his feclings—-uits 
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habiroal accuracy as to date, 
number, and technical dif- 
tindion which to the ccld, feeble 
niind, will fometimes fupply for com- 
mon purpofes the want of genius and 
fancy; and even to the mind the moft 
hi ghly gifted with thefe endowments, 
adds new facility toward their happy 
exercife. ‘The knowledge the mot 
eff-ntially neceffary to him who tra- 
vels, and undertakes to give a narra- 
tive of what he has*in his travels, 
done and feen, is that of man in his 
general and effential nature, moral 
and intelle€tual; for wherever man- 
kind appear on the feene, they cannot 
but principally engage the obferva- 
tion of their fellows. In himfelf, in 
books, in thofe with whom he from 
infancy neceflarily affociates, the tra- 
veller fhouli have well fludicd the 
genus, the fubfta aes conftituent 
principles of humarity . He will only, 
after that, be dely « >d to oo 
abro d in the WO ‘Id, ind cifes ringly 
examine {fpecics and the 
varieties. He fhovld add to this, con 
fiderabie dge of the laws of 
material motion and of the chymical 
affinities in all thofe phe nomena of 
nature, and all thofe artificial mani- 
pulations, in which they exem- 
pifed. He thould be a cor iderable 
paren r rot Ie gic. Ti ence and art 
int ] heir uf fe of the 
abbrevia ations of mathema- 
in their application to the 
tations and difiinctions of num- 
“een and diftances, as in their com- 
Parifons of the probabilities of things, 
increly y moral and intel He@ual, and | in 
their elucidation of the truths of exiit- 
ence, fhould be familiar to his mind. 
He fhould be acquainted with the arts 
ard inflitutions of his own country, 
Nothing that is valuable in the hiftory 
or learning of ancient times fhould be 
unknown to him. He fhould be 
maficr of the hett methods of that 
i is called Natural Hiftory, 
be ignorant of no part of the 
ive Ss ‘ich thefe are the 
cles, fhould hi familiarized 
b)aicit to thele mlaure tous, and that 
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careful obfervation by which the fads 
in natural hiftory are to baconflantly 
augmented. He ought to be malter 
of many languages. - But he fhould, 
efpecially, be capable of writing and 
{peaking his own native tongue in all 
its copioufnefs, force, propriety, ard 
clearnefs of expreflion. He thould 
pofiefs that fimplicity of manners and 
of mind, which may lead him in writ- 
ing and obfervation to make the 
greateft ufe of all thefe acquilitions 
and endowments, with the finalleit 
poffible oftentation of them. His nar- 
rative, while it poffeffes all the lights 
of learning and fcience, with all the 
ornaments of genuine elegance, fhou!ld 
feem to be that of a plain, unaffected 
man, writing from his feclings, with- 
out effort, exhibiting the natural co- 
lours and the unavoidable operations 
of his mind. 

This fpecies of writing is fo pre- 
valent at the prefent time, though the 
examples of it be few in the literature 
of the ancients, that we may hope to 
be eafily juftified, in explaiming fo 
much in detail, the qualifications by 
which alone it can be produced in ex- 
cellence. In proportion as the writers 
of narratives and travels have been 
more or lefs matters of the requifite 
endowments ; their produétions have, 
more or lefs, approached to the per- 
feQion of this way of writing, None 
has abfolutely attained that perfection ; 
and it was, perhaps, never lefs ftudied 
than at prefent, when voyages and 
travels come from the prefs in the 
greateft number. The Hifory of 
Herodotus, the Epos of Homer’s 
Odyfley, may pollibly be regarded, 
without material error, as f{pecimens 
of the writing of voyages and travels 
among the ancients. They afpire, 
indeed, above the rank of this fort of 
compofition. But it is not to be de- 
nied that they eminently poffefs al- 
moit all its better merits. Sandys’ 
Travels, but for the harfh and awk 
ward formality of his language, might 
be efteemed as one of the beft modern 
narratives of this fort. The Travels 
of Aadifon are related with pertpi- 
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cuity and elegance. And of that de- 
partment of knowledge, which he con- 
fined the defign of his book to illuf- 
trate, he appears not to have wanted 
adue fkill: but the living manners 
of mankind, the exiftences then pre- 
fent in the brute and the vegetable 
world, the various views of the face 
of nature, and the phenomena belong~ 
ing to the province of philofophy, 
have fo little room allotted to them in 
this book, that we cannot aflign to it 
a high rank among the more valuable 
narratives of voyages and travels. 
The ‘Travels of Shaw ard Pococke, 
have in them too much of the dry 
formalities of learning. Many of the 
narratives of the earlier European 
voyages of commerce and difcovery, 
pofleis an interefting fimplicity and 
pathos, with an unaffected air of ve- 
racity and candour, and bring to view 
fo many novelties in nature, in life, 
and in the changes of human fortune, 
that they cannot be read but with 
great inftru€tion and delight. The 
narratives of the voyages of Anfon 
and Bougainville, are written with 
perfe&t knowledge of the proper fub- 
jects: they lead the mind through 
many varieties of fortune; and they 
Open to view many of thole /pecio/a 
miracula, which it is natural to defire 
in fuch a work, Yet it is a difad- 
vantage, that thefe narratives could 
not be made-duly ufeful to other na- 
vigators, withgut containing too much 
of the figns and the language of the 
Jog-bock. It is earneftly to be de- 
fired in books of this fort, that fci- 
ence, learning, and art, fhould be ac- 
commodsted as much as is pofiible, 
without the facrifice of clearnefs, pre- 
cifion, and truth, to the ealy appre- 
henfion of every common reader. 
Niebuhr’s account of the travels of 
that company of men of learning, 
which was fent at the expence of the 
king of Denmark, to explore thofe 
particulars in the ftate of the ealt, by 
which the Holy Scriptures might be 
beft illudrated. poffeifcs the merits of 
unaffected implicity, truth, and can- 
dour, bit is deficient in the power 


which pictures, interefs, and inflames. 
Were the ftyle lefs affected and lefs 
incorrect; had fo many flimfy hy- 
pothefes in the philofophy of hiftory 
been fpared; had his learning been 
Jefs of common-places, and his {ci- 
ence lefs fafpicioufly inaccurate; if 
he had been more {kilful as a na- 
turalift; if his Aby nian anna's had 
een referved for a feparate publica- 
tion; and had he been in hits narra- 
tive fomewhat lefs ambitious to dif- 
play his own importance ; the account 
of the travels of the late Mr. Bruce 
of Kinnaird, would have been one of 
the beft works of this fort which it 
were poflible to mention. The vera- 
city of the author, however it might 
at fitft be by weak people doubted, 
has been fince abundanily confirmed. 
His pictures of life in Abyflinia are 
drawn with unrivalled power. No 
man ever painted more fuccefsfully 
the character of the wandering Arabs, 
All his own adventures he tells with 
a power of defcription and fentiment, 
fuch as makes the reader to wonder, 
fuffer, and triamph with him.., 

Dr. Samuel Johnfon’s Account of 
his Journey to the Weitern Iles of 
Scotland, is to be ranked in the high- 
eft clafs of the memoirs of voyages 
and travels. But it bas too much of 
a technical formality of flyle, delight- 
ing in ftudied ornaments, and befpeak- 
ing the author by profedion. It is 
deficient in the detail of obfervation, 
and in narrative. It is over-inform- 
ed with moral and philofophical re- 
flection. It is a work of 4Grit-rate 
excellence: for its chief fault is, that 
it exhibits in too great abundance 
that knowied ze of human life, and that 
philofophy of. ethics and economics 
which 1s, in only its due proportion, 
the bett matter wih which a travcller 
can enrich his book. But it is not an 
example of perfestion in this mode of 
writing.—The accounts of the difer- 
ent voyages of difcovery which have 
been performed jince the beginning of 
the prefent reign, bv his majetty’s 
command, are fome of the beft narra- 
tives of this fpecies which are to’ be 
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found in the literature of modern Eu- 
rope. K ate has made a charming 
narrative of Willon’s difcovery of the 
Pelew iilands: but, it is, perhaps, 
too charming, fo as to reprefent truth 
and nature, mended and embellithed, 
in the fame manner in which the late 
Mr. Macpherfon altered and refined 
in the tranflat’on, thofe Gallic Poems 
which have been fo much the fubje&s 
ef difpute-—The lately publifhed 
Travels of Denon are difplayed in a 
lively narrative, but with a ftrange 
deficiency in the erudition and fcience 
which are obvioufly requifite to the 
illuitration of travels affording advan- 
tages fo great for the furvey of Epyp- 
tian antiquities. —The travels of Pen- 
nant and of Coxe contain much infor- 
mation, too often of uncertain authen- 
ticity: but it is information given in 
fuch a manner as if it had paffed 
through the minds of the writers with- 
out catching oer communicating any 
impregnation in its paflage. The 
travels of Stolberg are a fine work ; 
and the Narrative of lord Macart- 
ney’s Embafly to China, by the late 
fir George Staunton, though lefs com- 
mendable than were to be withed for 
fimplicity and variety of ftyle, is, in 
all other refpeéts, a work of the high- 
eft merit as a memoir of a journey 
and a voyage. It is remarkable, that 
we poflefs in Englifh no memoir of 
travels through the principal countries 
of the continent of Europe, to which 
it is poflible to afcribe the praife of 
being a model of high excellence in 
all the different merits which fhould 
he united in this fpecies of compofi- 
tion.—Voyages and travels feem to 
have been hitherto confidered as an 
anomalous kind of writing, the per- 
fe€tion of which was not to be defined 
by any exact critical laws.—The tra- 
veller thould be a mafter of the pencil 
as well as of the pen: for there is 
much of what he may have to com- 
municate, of which it may be impofii- 
ble for words to convey any adequate 
idea. 

Another fort of thefe Memoirs, is 
that to which the appellation of Mée- 
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moirs, is, in common language, moft 
ulually given, Thefe communicate 
the writer’s-obfervations and experi- 
ence in regard to the incidents of his 
own fortune, the influence which he 
has been able, in his progrefs through 
life, to exercife on the reit of man- 
kind around him, and that effect which 
the circumftances of his life have had 
to vary his happinefs or milery, and 
to form his chara¢ter. ‘The excel- 
lence of thefe is, when they are writ- 
ten with firit truth, without too 
bold or frequent ebuliitions of vanity, 
in a ftyle correét as that which is the 
mott juitable in epiftolary writing, yet 
partaking of the livelineis of conver- 
fation ; record no particulars but what 
tend to illuitrate the character, the 
powers and habit, of the man, and 
the influence he has had in fociety ; 
bring thefe before the reader in a man- 
ner fo vivid and impreflive, that he 
may conceive of them as if he had all 
actually before his eyes; introduce 
fuch epifodes, anecdotes, and digref- _ 
fions, as have a tendency to elucidate 

the hiftory of the age, but ftill more, 
to fet the author’s perfonal hiftory in 
its cleareft light; avoid digreffive 
differtations, which are-not neceflary 
to fet in a due light fuch incidents or 
opinions cs have had a powerful m- 
fluence on the writer's conduct and 
happinefs ; and, in fhort, contain no- 
thing but what the author may be 
reafonably fuppofed to have put down 
for his own future improvement, or 
in order to benefit others by his ex- 
ample, either in error or in virtue, in 
good or in ill fortune. I can name 
few or no books, of perfonal biogra- 
phical memoirs, which approach near 
to this perfection of character. Ma- 
ny are, however, written in a man- 
ner that is admirably lively and plea- 
fing. And one can hardly help think- 
ing, that a reader, guided by the 
lights of philofophy and of fhrewd 
common fenfe, might derive, even 
from the exifting mafs of biographi- 
cal memoirs written by the perfons 
themfelves whofe lives are comme- 
morated, more of truly ufeful know- 
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Tedge than is to be found in all our 
other books of civil and perfonal hif- 
tory together, The Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini, fo elegantly tranf- 
Jated by Nugent, are one of the moft 
amufing, and even inflrudlive perform- 
ances, which it is poffible to perufe. 
Yet there is in them much which 
might well have been fpared. Rouf- 
feau’s vanity ; his fantaftic conceit that 
he was a Creature /ui generis as to mo- 
ral and intellectual qualities ; his loofe 
principles and coxcomb follies refpedt- 
ing women; and the morbid fclfith 
irritability of feelings which reigns 
throughout the work; render his 
* Conteffions’ exceedingly imperfect 
in the regard of fome of the beft ex- 
cellencies of this fpecies of writing. 
Yet it is a charming work ; and much 
may be learned from it by thofe who 
are of age, knowledge and experi- 
ence, to read it without danger. 
The Memoirs of Gibbon,—not that 
which he wrote for boaftful publica- 
tion, but thofe which he formed as a 
private regilter of his life and ftudies, 
and which fill the fecond volume of 


his pofthumous works»—-are one of 
the leaft exceptionable examples of 
perfonal memoirs which it is peflible 
to name.—There are other memoirs, 
per(ona!l, but not ftriétly biographical, 
which form a valuable part of litera- 
ture. Of thefe, the beft models are, 
the Commentaries of Cefar, the Me- 
moirs of Socrates, and the Retreat of 
the ten thoufand Greeks, by Xeno- 
phon; the great king of Pruflia’s 
Narrative of the Seven Years War ; 
Count Hamilton’s gay, but not very 
moral or faithful, Memoirs of Gram- 
mont ; Burnet’s Account of his ewn 
Life and Times, with fome few o- 
thers. 

The only other fpecies of Memoirs 
confifts of details of philofophical ex- 
periments, and of obfervations on na- 
ture, and on the arts. ‘Thefe thould 
be faithful, precife even to definition 
in every part; exceedingly perfpicu- 
ous; free from hafty theory, and 
formed to unfold the faéts in the frick 
order of the aual obfervations or ex- 
periments, 

{To be concluded in our neat. ] 


Mewmorrs of the Procress of the Sciences and the Userut Arts. 


IN France, confiderable attention 
has been lately paid to thofe ftatittical 
inveftigations which furnifh the foun- 
dations of the fcience of Public Eco- 
nomy. The prefzc?s of the different 
departments, whofe powers and du- 
ties have a near refemblance to thofe 
of the inxtendants of the old govern- 
ment, have undertaken the tafk of 
preparing, each, with all poflible ac- 
curacy and expedition, a ftatiftical 
furvey of the department in which he 
prefides. Hence is it probable, that 
a complete account of the prefent 
ftate of France, may be, from thefe 
furveys, made public, before that 
which was a number of years fince 
begun by our Board of Agriculture, 
to be made of Great Britain, fhall be 
advanced from that imperfection and 
fufpenfe in which it has remained 
fince fir John Sinclair ceafed to be 
prefident of that board. 


A Mr. Ducret has recently afcer- 
tained, that, for mercantile voyages, 
veffels built of fir-deal one inch and 
a half in thicknefs, are capable of 
every fervice in which fhips of oal:- 
plank are generally employed. In 
the {pace of fomewhat more than three 
years, he has made feveral voyages 
in a veffel of fir-deal, which remains 
till entirely undecayed. He has 
found it much lefs liable to fthipwreck 
by ftriking on a fhoal or rock. In 
quicknefs of failing, it greatly excels 
the fhips of ordinary conitraction. 
The expence of building it, was nct 
above half as much as if it had been 
made of fquared oak planks: Mr. 
Dueret has publifbed the account of 
thefe particulars, from Havre.—Vef- 
fels of this fort were, we believe, made 
trial of in Britifh navigation, and dif- 
approved, during the American war, 
But, by Ducret’s account, we are ist- 
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clined to recommend them to our Bri- 
tith merchants and fhip-owners for a 
new trial. 

Mr. Achard of Berlin, author of 
the plan for extracting fugar from the 
beet-root, has eftablifhed a fugar- 
work of this nature on his eftate in 
Silefia, which. at prefent fupplies, 
every day, during fix months of the 
year, not lefs than 4oolb of beet- 
fugar. 

On the 28th of Auguft laft, Mr. 
Mechain, member of the National 
Inftitute, and one of the commiffioners 
of the Board of Longitude at Paris, 
difcovered a comet in the conttellation, 
Serpentarius. It was then afcending, 
with confiderable rapidity, to the 
north. Its mean time was 9 hours 
24° 6. its right afcenfion 249° 18’, 
its fouth declination 6? 11/ 31. Its 
diflance from the fun is greater than 
that of the fun from the earth. Its 
afcenfion is toward the north pole, 
following the left fide of Serpentarius, 
and the oppofite fide of Hercules. 

The Rutlan American company is 
fitting out two fhips, which are about 
to fail at its expence, on a great voy- 


age of merchandize and difcovery. 
They are to be furnifhed with car- 
goes fuch as may be the moft advan- 
tageoufly difpofed of in trading with 


favage nations. They are to pro- 
ceed, by Kamtfchatka, to the Ruffian 
fettlements on the nw coafts of Ame- 
ricr. After vifiting thefe fetilements, 
they are to repair to Urup, one of 
the Kurile ifles, adjacent to Japan. 
In Urup, they are to form a fettle- 
ment, which 1s to be under the direc- 
tion of an Englifhman who is en- 
goged for that fervice, at a falary of 
15,000 roubles annually, for three 
years, with a feparate payment .of 
20,000 roubles at the end of that 
time. The objet of the fettlement 
is, principally, to open a trading in- 
tercourfe with Japan. The fhips are 
thence to proceed to China, and to 
return to Europe by the way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. It was in- 
tended that thefe flips fhould fail in 
the courle of October. 
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The emperor of Ruffia has. lately 
thown a great defire to encourage the 
culture of the beet-root in his domi- 
nions, and the extraction of fugar 
from it. He has given to a major 
Lermalajew, a grant of land on which 
this plant is to be cultivated. And 
he has employed alfo various other 
means to promote the fame end ; from 
which great benefit is expeéted to the 
people of his dominions. 

On the roth of Auguft laft, ano- 
ther afcent was accomplifhed from 
the vale of Chamouni to the fummit 
of Mont-Blanc, the higheft piunacle 
of the Alps. The perfons who af- 
cended, were Mr. Forneret of “Lau« 
fanne, baron Dorthoren of Courland, 
and James Balmats, a guide from 
Chamouni. The firft who climbed 
to the top of Mount Blanc, was Mr. 
Sauflure in 1787: Mr. Woodley, 
Mr. Camper, and two other perfons 
accomplifhed the fame journey in 
1788. It was afterward performed 
by Mr. Beaufoy. The prefent is but 
the fourth time that this lofty height 


.1s known to have been, vifited by man. 


It is 2451 fathoms above the level of 
the fea. The temperature was found 
by the laft adventurers to be 7° be- 
low the freezing point in Reaumuz’s 
thermometer. > 

A Mr. Woodward, an American 
gentleman, has lately conceived a 
theory of the fun, in which he repre- 
fents that luminary as a great orb of 
pure matter of electricity. 

Mr. Droz, who was formerly in 
the fervice of Mr. Matthew Boulton 
at Scho, near Birmingham, has con- 
firucted, at Paris, machinery for the 
coinage of money, of the fame nature 
as that which Mr. Boulton ufed in the 
copper coinage which he executed by 
contract with the Britifh government. 
He pretends to have been himielf the 
inventor “of Mr. Boulton’s machinery 
for coinage. 

A Mr. Lamarck, a _naturalift of 
diftinction at Paris, has thought pro- 
per to revive the atheiftical principle 
which afirms, that there is in brute 
mattcs a general energy of animal 
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life, which to the developement of its 
organs and energies, wants only to be 
fubjecied to the momentary a¢tion of 
beings in which a!l the powers of life 
are already fully unfolded. 

In the demoiition of certain vaults 
belonging to the epifcopal palace at 
Grenoble, there have been lately 
found many curious fragments of Ro- 
man antiquitics. But the moft valua- 
ble of all thefe remains is that rare 
coin of the emperor Otho, for which 
an Englifh antiquary offered fome 
years fince the fum of 10,000 gui- 
neas. 

Extenfive eftablifhments of manu- 
fafture in the branches of woollen 
cloths, cotton-ftutis, and leather, have 
been lately formed at Bruffels, Ma- 
lines, ard Ghent in Belgium. Eng- 
lifhmen are at the head of moft of thefe 
eftablifhments. Under the prohfdi- 
tion which at prefent exiils againft 
the fale of Englith goods in the French 
territory, the products of thofe manu- 
fatures finda ready fale. Hopes are 
entertained that they will foon more 
than rival thofe of .the fame fort 
which are produced in Great Britain. 
This information ought to draw the 
particular notice of our legiflators, 
manufacturers, and merchants. 

Inconveniences of fuch magnitude 
have been found to attend the fupply 
of Paris with water from the diftri- 
bution of the waters of the Seine only 
by fire-engines, that a icheme has 
been Jately formed, and works are al- 
ready commenced, for bringing into 
that capital a fupply from other 
fources and ftreams, fimilar to that 
which London poffefies in the New 
River, a work which has given im- 
mortality to the name of fir Hugh 
Middleton. 

Mr. Thilorier at Paris, has re- 
cently invented a ftove of Potter’s 
work, which is adapted to confume its 
own fmoke. It effects this by de- 
taining the fmoke in an interior cir- 
culation, till almoit all the combutti- 
ble particles fublimated in it have 
been again depofited and confumed. 

The French goverament has, upon 


the fuggeftion of Mr. Chaptal, offer- 
ed, through the medium of the fo- 
ciety of agriculture at Paris, a pre- 
mium of z5ol tlerling, for the moft 
fuccefsful attempt of any confiderable 
utility, which fhall be made during 
the next twelve months, to improve 
the ftracture of the plough. 

Count Rumford, Dr. Jenner, and 
Mr, Sicaré of Paris, have been lately 
added to the number of the honorary 
members of the ‘ Society at Madrid, 
for patriotic and ecumenical improve 
ments.’ 

A fociety has been formed at Paris, 
for the further invettigation of the na- 
ture and relations of Galvanifm. Dr. 
Aldini, nephew of the late Dr. Gal- 
vani, has-come to Paris for the pure 
pofe of there demonftrating publicly 
by experiment, that Galvaniim is, 
as his uncle defcribed it, a peculiar 
fluid, not as is fuppofed by Mr. Volta, 
the fame with eleétricity. At a meet- 
ing of the Galvanic fociety, on the 
14th of Oftober, Aldini exhibited, 1. 
The muafcular contraétion in feveral 
frogs whofe nerves were laid bare, 
without any interpofition of metallic 
fabftances, and merely by the mutual 
contact of the mufcle and the nerve, 
2. The formation of the contrartible 
animal arc without the aid of metals. 
3- The mufcular contraction effefed 
by filver alone on three frogs, whofe 
nerves were laid bare, and this ac- 
complifhed on all the three at once, 
when the tranks of the nerves were all 
in the fame relative pofition, but con- 
trary to the laws of electricity, not ta- 
king place in the middle one of the 
three, when the upper part of its 
trunk was parallel to the lower parts 
of the trunks of the other two. 4. 
A feries of experiments evincing the 
moft extraordinary excitement by the 
Galvanic conductor. 5. The crural 
nerve of a frog, contracting when in 
conta& with one of the mufcles of a 
hot-blooded animal. 6. The heart of 
a hot-blooded animal receiving no 
excitement from the Galvanic bat- 
tery. 

Mr. Delalande, the famous aftro- 
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nomer at Paris, has announced it as 
highly probable, that we fhall have, 
in the courfe of the opening winter, a 
great deal of rain, with about a month 


in the whole of flight, interrupted, 


frofts, 

The extraordinary heats which pre- 
vailed in July, Auguft, and Septem- 
ber lait, are underitood to have been 
fo favourable to the perfect maturation 
of the grapes throughout France and 
Germany, that the wines of this year’s 
vintage will be long diftinguifhed for 
peculiar exce.lence, 

On the 2d of September laft, Dr. 
Olbers obferved at Bremen, a {mall 
comet in Serpentarius (the fame which 
was feen by Mechain at Paris.) Its 
mean time was eleven hours one mi- 
nute; its right afcenfion 251° 28°: 
its north declination 4° 52’. On ine 
4th of September, its might afcenfion 
was {till 251° 28’: its north declina- 
tion 7°57". This is the firft comet 
feen in Germany, fince the beginning 
of the prefent century. 

Mr. Baumgartner, bookfeller of 
Leipfic, has invented a new fort of 
military bridge without pontoons ; 
which having been made known to his 
highnefs the cle&tor of Saxony, and 
by him fubmitted to the examination 
cf his college of war and pontoneer- 
corps, has been approved, as capable, 
with fome {raall alterations, of being 
adopted with advantage into miliary 
Ble. 

Several fhocks of earthquake have 
been lately felt at Strafburgh. Similar 
convullions of the earth have taken 
place in Perthfhire, in Scotland. On 
the coafls of England and Holland, 
sudden retreats and returns of the tide 
have, ia an extraordinary manner, 

piace. In Perthfhire, the wa- 
tersof J,och-Tay have exiibited fome 
extraordinary movements of a fimilar 
nature. The ground, even there, open- 
ed at one fpor, and threw up a quan- 
tity of flones to a confiderable height 
in the air. From all thefe facts, is 
there not fome reafon to infer, that 
thef: parts of Europe may fhortly, 
perhaps, become the {cene of fome 
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new volcanic eruption—that a new 
Hecla may flame out, for inftance, in 
the northweit of Scotland ? 

The royal academy of Berlin has 
lately propofed the following prize- 
queftion : 

1. * What are the variations in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, with their 
caufes and relations?’ The papers in 
aniwer to this queftion, muft be com- 
municated to the fociety between this 
time and the ift of May 18c6. 

z. * Did the northern hordes bring 
from their native feats, in their con- 
queft of Europe, any thing that can 
be regarded as peculiar to them in art 
or feience? Is there any ftyle of their 
peculiar invention in the arts of defign, 
or the elegant combinatiyns of lan- 
guage? And are not all the pheno- 
mena of the arts and fcience of the 
dark ages, rather the effects, merely 
of the decline of thofe of Greece and 
Rome, without any foreign intermix- 
ture of barbaric origin ? What are the 
charaéteriftic deftructions of the arts 
of literature and defign belonging to 
the middie ages?—the chronological 
order in which they fucceed one to 
another?—the influence which has 
been exercifed on them. by the com- 
munication of the arts and literature 
of the Arabians ??—-Effays in anfwer 
to this feries of queftions mutt be fent 
to the academy before the 1ft of May 
3804. 

3. ‘ To explain fully the a&tion of 
ele&ir city on fermentation, and its 
relation to the arts of the brewer, the 
difliller, and the maker of vinegar ??— 
The aniwers to this qneftion to be 
prefented before the 1ft of May 1803. 

. * How far are the inftitution and 
application of penal laws to be regu- 
lated according to the morality of the 
actions fubject to them ??—Anfwers 
to be fent to this queftion before May 
I, 1803. , 

That which the French call Stereo- 
type printing, invented long fince at 
Edinburgh, ,by Mr. William Ged, 
renewed at Glafgow, by mefirs. Foulis 
and Tillogh ; and in the hands of the 
French, nigrely a moderate imitation, 
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is about to be carried on in London, but proceed to unroll entirely every 


if an inftitution in Marlborough- 
ftreet, under the immediate manage- 
ment of Mr. Foulis. The inftitution 
was begun by earl Stanhope, and 
has been placed by him under the pa- 
tronage Of the Royal Inititution of 
Great Britain. | 

The fteam-engine belonging to the 
works for forming a tuonel under the 
Thames between Kent and Effex, has 
been unluckily blown up by an acci- 
dent. But the undertaking is not 
abandoned. The principal difficulties 
have been overcome. A {mall tunnel 
is in a progrefs of being driven. And 
after it fhall have been opened, the 
larger tunnel will, by the convenience 
of the fmaller, be {peedily completed. 

Mr. Peale, an Anglo-American ar- 
tit, whofe completing of a tkeleton 
of the mammouth, was formerly men- 
tioned in this Magazine, has fince 
arrived in London. -The fkeleton he 
has brought with him. It will be 
exhibited to the curiofity of the Bri- 
tifh public. 

From a friend newly returned from 
Rome and Naples, we have private 
information, that Mr. Hayter is pro- 
ceeding with great diligence in the 
unrolling and copying of the manu- 
{cripts recovered out of Herculaneum. 
The labour. is performed by certain 
Italians under Mr. Hayter’s fuperin- 
tendance. The object is perfeétly 
accomplifhed by their mode of pro- 
ceeding ; but the progrefs in it is ex- 
ceedingly flow. They do not fatisfy 
themfelves with merely infpecting the 
titles in order to prepare, in the firft 
inftance, a catalogue of the whole, 


thanufcript which they open. Letters 
mult, ultimately, derive no fmall be- 
nefit from this labour. Every praife 
is due to his royal highnets the prince 
of Wales, and to the mun'ficence of the 
Britifh parliament, who have inter- 
poled, in a manner the moit honour- 
able and difinterefted, to procure thefe 
rich ftores of antiquity to be laid at 
length open to all the world. Mr. 
Hayter begins to find his tak fome- 
what irkfome. 

A French gentleman has difcovered 
a method of making obfervations at 
fea, by which the approach of a fleet 
may be defcried. at one hundred and 
fifty leagues diftance. 

A gentleman who died lately on 
a voyage between Greenock and Phi- 
ladelphia, had contrived, by a mag- 
netic ball floating in a bafin of quick- 
filver, to afcertain as well the longi- 
tude as the latitude of any particular 
point in a fhip’s courfe at fea. It is 
believed, that fuch a bail, fo placed, 
not only maintains its polarity, but 
alfo revolves on its axis in a manner 
exactly parallel to the revolutions of 
the earth. By this invention, per- 
haps the hope of Dr. Zachary Wil- 
liams; to fix a method of afcertaining 
the longitude at fea, by the magnet 
alone, may be at length fully accom- 
plithed. : 

Mr. Francillon, an ingenious jewel- 
ler, has found, that a mixture of fix 
parts of gold with one part of mallea- 
ble platina, forms an amalgam more 
unalterable than gold, of beautiful 
colour, great tenacity, and fufcepti- 
ble of the fineft polith. 


VOLCANIC CAVERN AT MASSIAC. 


IT is the great object of art to imi- 
tate nature with boldneis, fkill, and 
delicacy. And there are not wanting 
inftances in which nature feems, on the 
other hand, a- it were, to imitate the 
contrivances and arrangements of art. 
An obje@ of this lait fort occurs at 
Maffiac in France. Among feveral 
volcanic grottos, formed and arched 
over. by bafaltic columns, is a cavern 
which is fometimes the refort of par- 


ties of pleafure from the town. The 
paflage to that cavern is difficult. But 
there is in the cavern a curioiity which 
ftrongly invites vifitants, Tie mouth 
of the cavern faces the fouth exadlly. 
Hence the fun, when on the meridian 
of the place, illuminates its whole 
depth. The cavern thus acts natu- 
rally as a fort of fun-dial. tis high 
noon when no fpeck of fhade is any 
longer to be feen within it. 
Oo 
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OsseRvaTions and ReFLectTions on Storms, and fome other 


PHENOMENA of the ATMOSPHERE. 


In a Letter from Profeffr 


Waterhoufe to Dr. Mitchell, dated Cambridge, Maffachufetts, March 


20, 1802. 


Dear Sir, 

YOUR letter of the 8th inftant, 
requefting information of the precife 
time the late wide {preading itorm 
commenced at this place, came to my 
hands the evening before Ja&. I 
haflen to gratify you as far as I am 
able. 

Sunday, the 21ft of Febrvary, the 
dsy preceding the florm here, was 
remarkably calm and pleafast. The 
fmoke afcended from the chimneys in 
a ftraight column, The thermome- 
ter at noon was 47. Neither hygro- 
meter nor barometer indicated, at 
that period, any difpofition of change 
in the atmofpheree As late as half 
pat ten at night, the fky was clear 
and flar-light. At about two hours 
and a half after this, viz. one o’clock 
in the morning of the 22d, the fnow- 
form began. My izformation comes 
from an intelligent market-man, who 
fet out from his own houfe for Cam- 
bridge at midnight. Excepting for a 
few hours on Wednefday, 24th, we 
faw not the fun for nine days. It was 
the longeft if not fevereit fnow-itorm 
I ever knew. ; 

There fend you an abftra&t from 
the official meteorological obferva- 
tions * kept in this univerfity by Mr. 
Webber, profeffor of natural philofo- 
phy. You will obferve it commences 


at 9 o’clock in the evening of the z1ft. 
{ did not think it neceflary to add any 
thing refpeting the magnetic needle. 

i can readily conceive feveral good 
purpofes may be anfwered by this in- 
quiry. I have therefore written to 
Kennebec and to Haullifax, and re- 
quefted my correfpondent at the laf 
place to extend his inquiries to New- 
foundland. I hope you will extend 
yours to Penfacola, and even to Ja- 
maica. The feverity of the form was 
from north-northeaft ; that is, north, 
two points to the eaft, being, you 
know, what the ancients termed a- 
quilo, ‘Thefe obfervations will pro- 
bably ftrengthen the opinion prevalent 
in this quarter, that all our fevere 
northeaft ftorms begin firft, in point 
of time, in the fouthweft. Franklin 
was firft led to notice ‘this, on being 
prevented, by a ftormy fky, from 
obferving an eclipfe of the moon at 
Philadelphia, when at Bofton, 400 
miles northeaft of that city, the he- 
mifphere was fufliciently clear for that 
purpofe. 

The ancients had fome ftrange no- 
tions of the local origin of winds. 
They fpeak of them as fomething dif- 
ferent from air in motion, and as if 
the matter of the winds were a hot 
vapour or exhalation from caverns in 
the earth, where ZEclus kept them in 


* Some Meteorological Obfervations, 


Ther. 
27 
25 


Barom. 
29,%0 
29,60 
29,20 839 
29524 12 
29,68 z 


February 21, 9 P. M. 
22; 7 A.M. 

2P.M. 

9 P.M. 

23, 7 &. Mi 


A fevere fnow-ftorm continued through the whole of the 22d. 


was very thick; the wind 
me, by the college v 


Hyer. Wind. 

56 NW weak. 

24 N very ftrong. 
83 ditto. ditto. 

83 ditto. ditto. 

30 Nw very firong. Mcftly cloudy. 


The falling fnow 


The Sky. 
Few clouds. 


Wholly cloudy. 


very ftrong, and fomewhat to the g of N, but app-aring to 
ane, to be nearer to the N than the NE. 


It was noted N. 


The fcale of the barometer is French meafure, but is here reduced to the Englith or 
common [cale, and correétion made for the effet of variation in tcmpei ate. The 
infiruments are placed without a north chamber window. 
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chains, only when his churlifh majefty 
chofe to let them loofe, like fo many 
bull-dogs, to fcare Juno, and worry 
her favourites. ‘This fable, however, 
is, like almott all thofe of the ancients, 

regnant with wifdom. Lord Bacon 
Finfelf has labouied to teach man- 
kind how to make olus fubfervient 
to Juno, and fo did Franklin. The 
tranfition from winds to rain and fhow 
is eafy and natural. 

It has always impreffed me with 
fomething bordering on wonder, that, 
during the fix-and-twenty centuries 
wherein the memory and learning of 
mankind have been exercifed, there 
has not been found one fecretary of 
nature fufficiently inftruéted to give 
us a complete hiitory of the afcent of 
vapours from the ocean. their fufpen- 
fion in the air, the formation of clouds, 
of fnow, and of the defcent of rain, 
with an entire and connetied chain of 
caufes. Des Cartes, Nicuwentyt, 
Dr. Halley, Hunter, and fome few 
others, have amufed the world with 
their theories on this fubject; but 
which of them is unincumbcred with 
difficulties? What fats we have in 
this fublime part of nature, are mere 
fragments widely feattered. The 
phenomena in thele lofty regions of 
the air have been rather terrific ob- 
jects to purblind fuperitition, than in- 
fiructive appearances to calm philo- 
fophy. 

The never ceafing circulation of 
water between the ocean and the: dry 
ground has been contemplated, from 
the earlieft ages, with grateful admi- 
ration; but, not being an objedt of 
fight, has been ranked among the in- 
explicable works of the Deity. The 
clouds difpenfing sefrehhing fhowers 
of rain on the dry and thirfty ground ; 
the flow, of rivers, with their long 
train of beneficial confequences, could 
hardly efcape the notice of any think- 
ing being in every age of the world. 
We accordingly find the fupply of 
water frequently mentioned in the 
olde? book we have, among the mott 
wonderful as well as yaluable of Hea- 
ven’s bleflings, 


Seeing the earth annually covered 
with a rich and beautiful carpet of 
vegetables, and thefe aftonifhingly va- 
riegated, and gradually , developing 
* from feed-time to harvett-time,’ muit 
have led thofe of ancient days to ree 
cognize the proximate caufes, the 
warmih of the fun, and the moifture 
from the clouds ; and thefe again to 
an acquaintance with that perpetual 
circulation fabfifting between the ocean 
and the mountains, through the in- 
ftrumentality of the atmofphere, and 
by the medium of rivers to the ocean 
again. But the philofophy or expla- 
nation of this vivifying phenomenon 
is fpoken of as infcrutable and patt 
finding out. They did then, as we do 
now, carry our inveiligations as ‘high 
as we can, as in the cafe of gravita- 
tion, and beyond that principle fay, 
with them, © it is the hand cf God;? 
an expreffion denoting the laft term of 
our analytical refults, Unable to in- 
veltigate the effence of light and of 
fire, the Deity was called by the name 
of thefe inexplicable agents. 

In thofe early days, when the know- 
ledge of nature was confined to nate 
row limits, they, like our Indians, 
© Saw God in clouds, and heard him in 

the winds.” 


Hence they ftyled the Deity * the fa- 
ther of the rain,’ and repreiented him 
‘as calling forth the waters of the 
fea, and pouring them down accord 
ing to the vafour thereof.” Whence 
we infer, they believed the water rofe 
in the form of vapsur from the ocean, 
and that it became /re/Lencd in its paf- 
fage through the air ; and it moreover 
appears that they were fenfible that 
this procefs was regularly and perpe- 
tually performing ; for they remarked 
that ‘ although all the rivers run into 
the fea, yet was the fea not full; un 
to the place whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.’ They 
feem alfo to have kaown that moun- 
tains made a part of this grand appa- 
raius, and to have believed that it 
was not 2 fortuitous or random pro- 
cels, but regulated, as we now find 
O02 
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it, by weight and meafure. May 
not this be inferred from that fubiime 
queftion of Ifa:ah—‘ Who hath mea- 
fured the wazers in the hollow of his 
band, and weighed the mountains in 
{cale. ?” 

A though they d'fcerned this mag- 
nificent apparatus, and {aw its effcéts, 
yet were they reftrained by a religi- 
ous awe from attempting its invefliga- 
tioa, b-caule ftorms, lightning and 
hai’, were conceived to be the pre- 
curfors of the chariot of the Deity ! 
© who maketh the clouds his chariot’ ~ 
*who walketh on ihe wings of the 
wind’—accompanied with * sail/tones 
and fire!’ Or, if you choofe to save 
the tpirit of thele paflages expreffed 
in Exglith metre— 

€¢ On cherubs, and on cherubims, 

Fu!l royally he rode, 
And on the wings of a!! the winds 
Came flying all abread.” 
For this reafon, probably, the origin 
and courfe of the winds, * whence 
they come and whither they go,’ were 
deemed myfterious. Hence, inftead 
of invelligating the caufe, their pious 
minds, overwhelmed wjth awe, funk 
into undifcerning amazement! Un- 
der fuch impretlions, i ceafe to won- 
der that he who wrote that aucicnt 
drama, the book of Job, puts among 
the moft difficult of his quettions that 
which demands an explanation of the 
* balancing of the clouds.’ But fhall 
not we, who are happily free from the 
terrors of the Mofaic as well as Pagan 
fyftems, and who enjoy the encourag- 
ing intellecual {:heme of Chriitianity, 


* Harris, 
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which, never forgetting Deity, poft. 
pones every thing corporeal to the pri- 
mary mental caufe*—I fay, thal] not 
we unite our efforts to fill up that 
dreary blank left in fcience by the 
ancients? And ‘as man, who is the 
fervant and interpreter of nature, can 
act and underftand no further than he 
has, either in operation or in contem- 
piation, obferved of the method and 
order of nature ¢,’ let us commence 
a patient obfervation of the ordinary 
and extraordinary phenomena that 
occur in this fcene of wonders, the 
atmoiphere ; and then collect thofe 
fragments of knowledge, wideiy icat- 
tered through the world, on the fame 
fubject, : 

Although much of the operations 
going forward in the atmofpherc may 
have fome links that have hitherto 
efcaped the moit inquifitiye eye, and 
others, though feen, may not be fully 
underftood, flill we’ ought not to be 
difcouraged. Thefe detached links 
will one day be united, and form a 
part of the great chain of natural 
caufes, adding fill ftronger proofs of 
that unity of defign which pervades the 
great temple of Nature. 
” Some'men feem deftined to obferve 
and record naked fa¢ts; others, of a 
{uperior genius, follow after and apply . 
them, Some future Franklin may do 
with thele dfiderated fa&s what New- 
ton did with thofe collected by Kepler 
and Gaiieo, and therewith form a 
fyitem which may teach us’ to bridle 
the winds themfelves, arid render them 
further fubfervient to human ufes. 


+ Novum Organ. Scient. 


PYRITES OF THE FORM OF FISHES. 


PYRITES are ftony fubftances, 
confit «x of an inflammable mixture 
cf the ore of iron or copper, with ful- 
pour and earth in a lapideous aggre- 
gation. The moft remarkable forms, 
perhaps, in wiich this body was ever 
feen, have occurred to obfervation at 
the village of Menat, near Riom, in 
thar wich was formerly named the 
\ aviace of Auvergne, but forms aow 


the departments of Puy-de-Dome, 
Cantal, and in part that of the Highs 


Loire, in France. In a confiderable 
chafm, along the bottom of which runs 
a {mall ftream, there is a ftratum of 
Tripoline earth of feveral varieties of 
colour, as white, grey, red, or black. 
Interperfed among the biack Tripo- 
line earth, occurs occafionally a good 
deal of copper pyrites of a bright 
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golden yellow colour. The depth 
of the chafm varies. And where this 
is the greateft, larger quantities of the 
pyrites ae difcovered to the iight. 
Thefe pyrites are by the 2€tion of the 
water in many places diffolved: and, 
in confequence of their diTolution, the 
copper is thrown upon the Tripoline 
earth, which it tinges of a fine azure 
colour. Tue fulphur entering into 
pew combinat‘oas, produces among 
the foliated ttratifications of the fehiiti, 
a variety of moft beautiful cryftalli- 
zations, fome of which exhibit di- 
vergent and tranfparent radiations, 
like the fun emitting his beams. In 
the black Tripoline earth, are likewife 


found maffes of the fame pyritous mate 
ter in the form of loaves of bread, 
Thee when broken exhibit within 
pyritical forms of fithes, iome of them 
even fo large as to weigh twenty-five 
pounds. Every part is frequently 
perfect in thefe mineral fithes; the 
head, the vertebra, the gis, and fins. 
Veins of copper are often run through 
their fub “ance, tinging it of a bright 
gviden yellow colour. ~The propor- 
tion of fulphur is fometimes fo large 
that thei bodies efflorefce and decay 
upon expofure to the open air. Li- 
zards, frogs, and oyfters of the fame 
matter, have been likewife found in 
the fame place. ©” 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


A FRAGMENT. 
FERDINAND AND HENRIQUEZ. 
By R—— S—. 
HENRIQUEZ. 

THERE was a time, nor has the haft’ning 


‘ car 

Told all its moons, fince that time was, 

’ when thou, 

My Ferdinand, did’ft range the ampleft 
round 

Of pleafure’s gayeties—with high-born 
{pirits 

Did t title fancy’s field for richelt fweets, 

To heap them on the bofom of the hours.— 

When thou with truef{ merriment did't 

light © 

Each pe. 3 and make ev’n joylefs jealoufy, 

Black melancholy, and fretful avarice, 

Unfold their brows to mirth ; when thou 
did't fill 

Each virgin breaft with heavings of delight 

Beipeaking love ;—but now what ftrange 

. ‘mifha 

Has plac’d that gloom upon thy brow? 
Some maiden, ~ , 

I warr'nt, has caft a fupercilious eye 

Upon thy meiits, and difdains thy fuit— 

And fo thou weep’ in dudgeon— But tell 


me— 
Whence rife thefe tefty looks of melancholy, 
This knitted brow ? a 


FERDINAND. 


What ! and doft thou pretend 
Thou know’ft not?—ait thou come to 
mock me, jeer me, 
Laugh at me ?—haft thou not heard, and 
hearings ° ’ 


Smil’d and chuckl’d to think how I've 
been cup d, 

Been fool’d, been play'd on ?—I warrant 
thou ft heard, 

And, like an honeit fympathifing friend, 

Ait come to weep with me—to condole 
with me— 

To med]: with me==to tell me I’ve been 

A fool, a dupe, an als.—Go, bid thy 
tongue 

Keep within: its tenement ;—twill tell me 

Nothing new.—Back, back to thy vile 
employers ;— 

Thou cali’it thylelf my friend.—I have no 
friend— 

T want no friend ;—the climate will not 
bieed 

An animal fo true.—Fool, tha!low foo! !—~ 

What did’it thou fee in man to truft him 
fo?— 

Becaufe he fcrap’d and fimil’d, and fpake 
him fair, 

Thou thoughr’it him true.—Fool, fool, 
that coula’tt not fee d 

So plain a perfidy !— 

HENRIQUEZ. 
Indeed, thou fpeak’tt 

Tn language fo abrupt, in fente to me 

So wild and full of myftery, that my mind, 

Aftonifi’d, ftands at luis to know thy 
meaning. 

If falfé thou think me, thou wrong’it mem 
if known 

To thy misfortunes; fill thou dof me 
wiong. 

Haft thou encounter’d tronbles ? 1 would 
know them, 

And knowing, woud semove, and bear a 
part ¢ 

In all thy furrows, 
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FERDINAND. 
Thou {pes kt thee fair.—5o fpake the hell- 
bon fends 
That wronght my ruin.—Away, Ill not 
trult thee. 
Ive gorg’d enough of  perfidy—I've 
brok’n, 
Diffolv'd, forfworn all fellowhip with 
men. 
"Think ft thou I'll return, and embrace the 
alps 
That fpit their venom at my heart ?— 
Away— 
Tl hear no arguments, receive ne counfels ; 
For man’s a villain ;—nor can all thou 
fay “tk 
Difprove that truth. 
HENRIQUEZ, 
When paflion tall fubfide, 
Perhaps, my Ferdinand, thou'lt hear a 
friend 
Who owes to thee his !ife--whofe grati- 
bind him faithful to thy.good. 
tuin’d, from where Helvetia’s 
in mujcitic order to the tkies, 
» fortune has noi reach’d me—unfold 
then 
ygnefs, and pour them all into my 
bofom. 
FERDINAND. 
And when thou'tt heard, like other faith- 
ful frends, 
Thou'lt feign condolence—-aye feign to 
pity mem 
And then in tenes of irony and fcorn 
Mock my thoughtlefs tolly. 
HENRIQUEZ. 
“~ 
Indeed, indeed, 
Thou wrong’ft me deeply—and thy harfh 
fulp:crons 
Are very daygers to my heart—believe me, 
Amid the bate defertion of thy friends 
One friend remains untainted, firm and 
tiue, 
And that friend am I—come, try me, 
truft me; 
And thou'lt not find thy confidence mif- 
plae’d, 


Thou'lt find me what I fay. 


FreRDINAND. 
Thy manner, swerds, 
looks, would a!moft {peak thee 


4 
And earneft 
riue, 
aloft wake me think thee fill a 
tiend.— 
know’, Heniiquez, 1 did love thee 
once, ; 


Wo hd 


J bou 
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And hold thee next-my heart.—So ftill ¥ 
woul 

But the woild’s perfidy has thook my na- 
ture, 

Has turn’d the native current of my foul, 

And fili'd it with the poifon of fulpicion. , 

But give thine ear, and liften to my tale 

Of perfidy and wrongs.——y hovfe, thou 
know'tt, 

Was fice to all; my ample cellars ftor’d 

With choicelt wines ; my table daily fpread 

With richeit viands, the world’s bef 
luxuries. 

Id friends enough, for then I thought them 
fuch, : 

To feat at my expence, and pafs the hours 

In jovial merriment--Bet mark the {nares 

They laid to ruin me—bafe artful villains t 

The fatal dice, thofe curfed minifters 

Of human woe, that in one moment hurl 

The father, fon, and hufband to their ruin, 

And ’whelm whole families in floods of 
grief, 

The fatal dice, ere yet the evening hoyrs 

Had told their half, were introduc’d; at 
firit 

All harmle{s feem’d ;.as yet the plot was 
young, 

But by degrees it grew, till, in due time, 

It sipen’d in my ruin ; weeks and weeks 

Pais'd on, nor dresm'd my ‘oul of perfidy, 

The bafe, foul crew, mutt needs as fir 
appear 

Of ftriflett confcience—"mong themielves 
alone 

They exercis’d the fport; mor once by 
words 

Entic’d my will, but rather feem’d to fhun 

All play with me—thus their feeming ho- 
nefty 

Deceiv’d my heart, and drew me to my 
ruin.— 

Too Jate I ipied the plot ; too foon T learnt 

That thofe bafe fiends, who had fecur’d 
my fortune, 

Had not deferv'd my heart. —In my diftrefs 

I fought them out, and afk’d theiv kind 
affiftance 

Till I had order*d my cittra&ted fortunes. 

Now mark the villains!—mark their 
treach’rous foul 

Unveil’d to view !-=the mafk, no longer 
ufeful, 

Was no longer worn—to the ground it 
fell, 

And did fuch wond’rous black deceit dif- 
cover, 

Such dark brows, and hideous forms of 
perfidy, 

As thock’d my ev'ry fenfe—difarm'd my 
foul ' 
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Of its known pow’rs, and ftruck me dumb 
with horror. 
To my pray’rs they pleaded inability, 
Pleaded poverty--this I could have borne-~ 
But when they cried, ‘ Good Friend! we 
pity thee 
Poor foul ! how much we pity thee,” my 
fpirit 
Bounded —my foul was fir'd with rage— 
Icurs’d their {chemes; their fnares, their 
porfidy— 
Storm at their ingratitude, and call'd 
down 
Heaven's dire vengeance on their heads. 
But mark !— 
They mock'’d my fury—fported with my 
an 
And, at quitted them with curfes, cried, 
The man’s befide himfelf—the creature’s 
mad !— 
Hill, and all its racking, fiery torments, 
Light on your heads, ye baie unfeeling 
rufhans ! 
You pitied me—curfe on your pity— 
what ! 
Ruin me, then pity me ?>—Ye minifters 
Of vengeance! where are “your bolts of 
thunder ?— 
Where, where is heaven’s retributive juf- 
tice 2— 
It fleeps, it fleeps ina€tive, nor regards 
The fuff rings of th’ innocent, but takes 
» part 
With faite perfidious man, to wreck the 
hopes, 
And fting the breaft of virtue. 
HENRIQUEZ. 
Hold! hold! rath, 
Thoughtlefs Ferdinand !—thy reafon wan- 
ders— 
Thy temper quits the reins, and riot runs 
Into the wilds of peflion.—What ! is’t 


fo— 

Muf Heaven bear the blame, becaufe bafe 
man 

Has prov'd a traitor ?—-muft Heaven be 
tax’d 

With indifference, becaufe thou’ been de- 
ceiv'd ?— 


Reprefs fuch wild conceits; no good they"ll 
bring thee 

If indulg’d ;—impiety can breed no good. 

Heav’n fill is jult, however man may deem 

It partial; —"tis man, not Heav’n, that 
errs. True, 

The world is faife, and many friends live 


Who are not friends, but when fome foul 
defign 

Do make them feem fo.—True, thou'it 
been deceiv'd, , 


And bafely too.—But fay, did not the 
caufe 

Originate in thyfelf—in the want 

Of refolution to forego the fou!, 

The tempting evil?-—had thou not con 
fented, 

Perfidy had wrought thee no i!] ; and thow 

Had{t not been wrapp’d in fo much mifery, 

Nor led, in {trains fo rafh and ful! of ire, 

To raife thy murmurs ‘gaint the throne of 
heav’n.— 

Come, come—reftrain thy wayward heart 
—complaint 

But aggravates an evil—and paffion 

But embrtters pain. —The furett remedy 

For all the wounds the heart is fubject to, 

Is refiguation—patieuce—and content.— 


The following ApprEss, written by Mr. 
STEPHEN KemBLe, previous to his 
performing tbe Character of FALSTAFF 
at Drary-Lane Theatre, was ipoken by 
Mr. BANNISTER, jun. 


A FALSTAFF here to-night, by Nature 


made, 
Lends to your favourite Bard, bis pond'rous 
aid, 
No man in buckram he! no ftuffing gear, 
No feaiher-bed, nor e’en a pillow “bier ! 
But al] good honelt flefh, and blood, and 


bone, 
And weighing, more or lefs, fome thirty 
ftone ; 


Upon the Northern Coaft, by chance we 
caught him, 

And hither, in a broad aheel'd waggor 
brought him, 

For in a chaife the varlet ne’er.could enter, 

And no mail coach on {uch a tare wou'd 
venture. 

Blef# with unwieldinefs, at leaft, his sze 

Wii! favour find in ev'ry critie’s eyes. 

And fhould his humour, and his mimic 
art, 

Bezr due proportion to Ais outward part, 

As once “twas faid of Macklin in the 
Fe Wy, 

This isthe very Falfaff Shakfpeare drew. 

To you, with diffidence, he bids me fay, 

Should you approve, you may command 
his ft 15 

To and {wagger here, another day. 

If : to better men he ll leave his fack, 

And go, as ballast, in a collzer back. 


1; 
ie, 
not, 


LA DOUCE CHIMERE. 
{From § Poems by Mrs. John Hunter} 
Sweet fancy, let me fing thy praife, 

Thos kind companion of my days, 
Through infancy and youth ; 
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© let me, in a riper age, 
Thy fury favours till engage, 
Aad blend ihy charms with truth. 
Gift of kind heav’n dear wand’ring {prites 
Tis thou cantt oppofites unite, 
And pleafures mix with pain; 
Without thy aid, the fons of art 
To charm the eye, or t-uch the heart, 
Shall toil, and toil in vain. 
To warm, to polifh and refine 
The judgment and the tafte, are thines 
To aid where knowledge fails ; 
How exquifite thy finer fenfe, 
How far beyond the vain pretence, 
Where leiter'd pride prevai's [ 
Through the dim eye thy piercing ray 
Beams on the mind a brighter day, 
Where genius tlands conteis’d 5 
*Tis thine to hight the prifon’s gloom, 
Tis thine to live beyond the tomb, 
In fond affe&tion’s breaft. 


Thy art can on the moon’s beam fend 
The heart’s warm with from friend- to 
friend, 
Through air and ocean’s wafte; 
And on ‘ome bright unchanging ttar, 
Though abfent long, and dittant far, 
Kemembrance may be piac’d. 


*Tis liappinefs to dwell with thee ; 
Whate’er we think, whate’er we fee, 
Glows with a brighter dye; 

All nature wears a lively green, 
‘The heav’ns expand a blue ferene, 
Ana man forgets to fighs 


Or ould a figh unbidden rife, . 
On thy “cht wing the vagrant flies, 

To teek some tender woe, 

Our be:er feelings to awake, 
Teacting for love for pity’s fake, 

Delicious tears £0 flow. 

Nor wealth can buy, nor pow’r command, 
One circle trom thy magic wand, 

To charm the phantom care 5 
Born with the foul, thy living light 
Beams forth in wayward fortune {pite, 

Nor deigns her gifts to flare. 


Parent of hope, love's trueit friend, 
Without thee all our joys would end, 
And dull exiftence fade: 
Tis thine to gild the darkeft fcene 
Of poverty, refirsint, or pain, 
In life’s obfcurett thade. 
Let me then till thy dreams purfue, 
For ever brigh, tor ever new, 
Time's taygled path to cheer 5 
Let me believe I ftill may find 
The warm, fincere, congenial mind, 
And meet LA DOUCE CHIMERE. 
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To my DAUGHTER. 


On being feparated from her on her 
Margriace. 


[Frot the Same. ] 


DEAR to my heart as life’s warm ftream, 
Which animates this mortal clay, 
For thee T court the waking dream, 
, And deck with fimiles the future day ; 
And thus beguile the prefent pain, 
With hopes that we fall meet again. 


Yet will it be, as when the paft 

Twin'd ev'ry joy, and cate,-and thought, 
And o’er our minds one mantle caft 

Of kind affections finely wrought ? 
Ah no! the groundlefs hope were vain, 
For fo we ne’et can meet again! 


May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deferve its love ag ! have done t 
For, kind and gentle as thou art, 
If fo belov'd, th u’rt fairly won, 
Bright may the facred torch remain, 
And cheer thee till we meet again. 


TIME. 
[From the Same. ] 


TIME may ambition’s neft deftroy, 
Though on a rock ’tis perch'd fo high 5 

May find dull av’ricé in his cave, 

_ And drag to light the fordid flave ; 

But from alfe&tion’s temper’d chain 

To free the heart he ftrives in vain. 


The fculptur’d urn, the marble buft, 
By time are crumbled with the dutt ; 
But tender thoughts the mufe has twin’d 
For love, for friendthip’s brow defign’d ; 
Shall ftill endure, fhall ftill delight, 
Till time is lott in endlefs night. 


A MERMAID’s SONG. 
[From the Same.] 


NOW the dancing fun-beams play, 
On the green and glafly fea ; 
Come, and I will lead the way, 
Where the pearly treafures be. 
Come with me, and we will go 
Where the rocks of coral grow ; 
Follow, follow, follow me. 


Come, behold what treafures lie 
Deep below the rolling waves, 
Riches hid from human eye 
Dimly fhine in ocean's caves 5 
Stormy winds are far away, 
Ebbing tides brook no delay ; 
Follow, follow, follow me. 
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SWISSERLAND. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Bonaparte, Firft Conful of the French Re- 
public, Prefident of the Italian Repub- 
lic, to the Eighteen Cantons of the 
Helvetic Republic, 


St. Cloud, Sept. 30. 
Inhabitants of Helvetia, 

YOU have afforded, for two years, an 
affifting fpeSacle. Oppofite fa&tions 
have fucceflively taken poffeffion of the 
fovereign authority ; they have fignalized 
their temporary rule by a fyltem of par- 
tiality which proved their unfkilfulnefs and 
weaknefs. 

In the courfe of the year 10, your go- 
vernment defired .that the {mall number 
of French troops in Helvetia fhould be 
withdrawn. The French government 
willingly availed themfelves of that op- 
portunity to honour your independence ; 
but foon afterward your different parties 
began to be agitated by frefh fury ; the 
blood of the Swifs was fhed by the hands 
of Swifs. You have been difputing for 
three years without coming to any under- 
ftanding : if you are left longer to your- 
felves, you will be kiliing each other for 
three years without coming to a better un- 
derftanding. Your hiftory proves befides, 
that your inteftine wars could never be 
terminated but by the efficacious interven- 
tion of France. 

It is true that I had determined not to 
interfere at all in your affairs ; [ had con- 
ftantly feen your different governments 
atk advice of me, and not follow it, and 
fometimes abufe my name, according to 
their interefts and their paffions. But I 
neither can nor ought to remain infenfible 
to the mifery of which you are the vitims ; 
I recall my determination—I wil! be the 
taediator of your difference ; but my me- 
diation fhall be efficacious, fuch as be- 
fits the great people, in whofe name I 
fpeak. 

Five days after the notification of the 
prefent proclamation, the fenate thall af- 
femble at Berne. Every magiftracy that 
fhall have been formed at Berne fince the 
capitulation fhall be diffolved, and hall 
ceale meeting and exercifing any au- 
thority. The prefe&s fthall repair to 
their poft. All the authorities which 
may have been formed fhall ceafe meet- 
ing. Armed affemblages fhall difperfe. 
The if and 2d Helvetic demi-brigades 
fhall compofe the garrifon of Berne. 


The troops who have been on fervice 
for upward of fix months fhall alone 
remain in corps of troops. Finally, 
ail individuals difbanded from the belli« 
gerent armics, and who are now in arms, 
fhall depofit their arms at the municipality 
of the commune where they were born. 

The fenate fhall fend three deputies to 
Paris; each canton may alfo f2nd depu- 
ties. All citizens who, for the laft three 
years, have been Landamman, fenators, 
and have fucceffively occupied places in 
the central authority, may repair to Paris, 
to make known the means of re(toring 
union and tranquility, and conciliating 
all parties. 

On my part, I have a right to expect 
that no city, no commune, no corps, will 
do any thing contrary to the difpofitions 
which I make known to you. 

Inhabitants of Helvetia, awake to 
hope !!!—Your country is on the brink of 
a precipice ; it thall be immediately drawn 
from it; all men of good intentions will 
fecond this generous plan. But if, which 
I cannot believe, there be among you a 
great number of individuals who fhould 
have fo little virtue as not to facrifice their 
paffions and their prejudices to the love of 
the country ; people of Helvetia, yot will 
have indeed degenerated from your fores 
fathers ! 

There is no fenfible man who does not 
fee that the mediation which I take upon 
myfelf is a benefit to Helvetia from that 
Providence which, in the midit of fo ma- 
ny hocks and concuffions, has always 
watched over the exiitence and indepene 
dence of your nation, and that this medi- 
ation is the only means of faving both. 
For indeed it is time you fhould fee, that 
if the patriotifm and union of your ancef- 
tors founded your republic, the bad fpirit 
of your factions, if it continue, will in- 
fallibly deitroy it; painful would it be to 
think, that at a period when feveral new 
republics have arifen, deftiny had marked 
out the termination and fall of one of the 
mott ancient. 

‘ (Signed) BONAPARTE. 





Bafle, OMober g.—Citizen Rapp, aide~ 
de-camp to the firlt confu!l, has paffed 
through this city on his way back to Paris, 
after having notified to the eighteen can 
tons of Heivetia the proclamauon of the 
firft conful. Thofe who dittributed the 
firft conful’s proclamation in the canton of 
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Berne were ill looked upon by the exifting 
authorities ; and feveral of them have been 
arrefled, and fent to the prifons at Ar- 
bourg. 

The members of the Helvetic diet af- 
fembled at Schwitz, have agreed on a plan 
of conftitution, which they have addreffed 
to all the cantons, and of which the fol- 
Jowing are the articles. 

Art. I. Switzerland forms one federal 
republic, under the denomination of the 
Helvetic Confederation. 

II. It is divided into cantons. 

III. Each canton to govern itfelf ac- 
cording to its ewn will, and to exercife 
in its own territory all the rights of fo- 
vereignty which it exercifed under the an- 
eient regime. 

IV. The towns fhall not enjoy any 
prerogative over the country, both one 
and the other to participate in the admi- 
niftration of juftice, of the police, and in 
tie inernal government of the canton. 

V. The government of one canton can- 
not publifh ordonances prejudicial to an- 
other canton: thofe who break through 
this regulation to be denounced to the 
diet. 

VI. The government of each canton to 
hame a deputy to the Helvetic diet. The 
deputies remain in office until their con- 
ftituents think proper to recal them. 
‘They are indemnified by the canton. 

VII. The diet is permanent; it de- 
fiberates on war and peace, and on the 
conclufion of fuch treaties of alliance and 
commerce as the general interelt of the 
confederation may call for. It is authori- 
fed to repeal and annul the ordinances of 
the cantonal governments, which are pre- 
judicial to the Helvetic confederation, or 
to any of its cantons. 
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VIII. Every deputy, member of the 
diet, is obliged to conduS% himfelf upon 
the difcuffion of an important object, par 
ticularly of treaties of peace, commerce, 
and alliance, according to the inftructions 
of his conftituents. 

IX. The diet choofes, from among its 
members, a prefident and a fecretary, who 
continue in their funétions for 3 months, 
and are always re-eligible. 

X. The prefident ot the diet receives the. 
envoys of foreign powers, and figns the 
deliberations of the diet, which are counter= 
figned by the fecretary. The protocol hall 
be figned by every member. 

XI. The diet appoints the Helvetic en- 
voys to foreign powers, and recalls them. 

XII. In cafe of a war, or threat of at- 
tack, the diet fettles the contingent of 
troops, and the amount of the fums which 
each canton is obliged to furnifh. The 
arfenals are at the difpofal of the diet. It 
appoints the generals, and removes them, 
as alfo the infpeftors of the militia in time 
of peace. Each canton is obliged to ex- 
ercife in arms and military evolutions, a 
contingent of the militia, which, however, 
is not to perform any effeétive fervice, in 
time of peace, and receives no pay. 

XIII. All the Swifs are foldiers. None 
can exercife the rights of citizenthip, nor 
be received into the corporations of artifts 
and tradefmen, nor exercife a profeffion, 
nor marry, unlefs he has a mufket, a {word, 
and a pouch. The government {upplies 
the poor with arms. In extraordinary 
cafes the cantonal government may order 
the difarming of the citizens, The ex- 
pences of war are charged upon all the 
cantons in proportion to their refpective 
means. 


Further Particulars of M. GARNERIN’s Descent by a PARACHUTE. 


{M. Garnerin has publithed the following 
{upplemental expianation of the circum- 
ftances attending his laft defcent with 
the parachute. } 


THERE isa chafin in the report which 
I have given of my defcent in a parachute, 
upon which I have bad feveral queftions 
put to me: it is the explanation of the 
caufe which gave rife to the great ofcilla- 
tion which my parachute experienced, and 
which was never fo great in the former 
experiments I made at Paris, in weather 
equally feafonable with that which I had 
en the aaft of September. Several pere 


fons imagined that an accident had hap- 
pened to the parachute; others, and the 
greater nuinber, thought that I had not 
ballait enough in my car, which would 
have preferved the equilibrium, and have 
made the car gravitate better. I was my- 
felf of this latter opinion during the firft 
part of my defcent; but a thing may be 
probable, and yet not true. I will en- 
deavour to throw fome light upon the 
fuvject : 

We mutt confider, in the experiment 
of the paraclte, the caufe which aéts upon 
the fluid which refifts. The experiment 
of the parachute is founded wpon the ¢lafs 
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ticity of the air, whofe relation is always 
if a dire& ratio with the weight that com- 

efles it; when once the air has been 
condenfed relative to the weight that com- 
preffes it, it maintains itfelf conftantly in 
that fituation, and cannot depart from it 
without an addition to, or fubtraction 
from, the compreffing force. Hence it 
follows that a parachute, which thould 
be perfeét in its conftru&ion, and which 
fhouid preferve its ftate of equilibrium (a 
thing phyfically impoffible) would remain 
for ever ftationary, upon the column of 
air which it comprefied, without ever af- 
cending or defcending. A parachute, 
therefore, cannot defcend, but by the 
evaporation of the air. 

The flightett caufe may give the firft 
impulfe to thefe evaporations, which, once 
having taken place,, continue in torrents, 
and with a greater degree of rapidity in 
proportion as the comprefling weight is 
more confiderable. The wind which 
aéts upon the furface of the parachute, 
or the flightelt movement ef pofture 
of the perfon in the car, or both thefe 
caufes at once (without {peaking of the 
imperfe&tion of the parachute itfelf) 


mutt produce a firft inclination, which 


is foon followed by a fecond, in an op- 
pofite dire&tion, by the effort made by the 
weight contained in the car, to return to 
the centre of gravity, This firft ofcilla- 
tion, once eftablifhed, is inceffantly kept 
up by the evaporation of the air, and in- 
creafes as the comprefling force, or the 
weight fufpended to the parachute, excites 
it to do it with rapidity. The following 
% the proof which juftifies this reafon- 
ing — 

“When I made my former experiments 
of deicending in a parachute, I always 
made ufe of a balloon proportioned to the 
weight which I was to carry up; and I 
took with me a fack of baliait of only 
twenty pounds, which I threw out with 
one hand, while J cut the cord of fepara- 
tion with the other. The balloon being 
this time much larger, I wifhed to make 
ule of jts fize and energies to found the ca- 
pacity of my parachute. Inftead of twenty 
pounds of ballaft, I carried upward of 
one hundred ; I threw out only a imall 
pt the moment I was feparated from the 
balloon, and the ofciliations having ¢om- 
menced almoft immediately with very great 
rapidity, I thought that my parachute 
was toffed about by a fudden breeze. I 
then erronegufly reafoned, that the more 


ballaft I threw out, the more I fhould di- 
minith the power that tended to reftore the 
equilibrium. I did not at all imagine that 
the air being compreffed by a weight twice 
greater almoft than in my former experi- 
ments, the evaporation would take place 
with a relative rea&tion. When I was no 
more than a few hundred feet high, I faw 
clearly that I fhould be dafhed to pieces, 
if I touched the ground during the opera- 
tion of an ofcillation, ‘The man that is 
collected in danger always finds refources 
which do not enter into the conception of 
a man who lofes his recolle&tion. Nature 
having favoured me, in this refpect, I 
have always efcaped the greatett dangers, 
particularly in the army. I faw whai was 
proper to be done, and immediately threw 
out all that was in the car, even to my 
barometer, which by the way has never 
been reitored. The effe&t juftified my 
expectation¢; all the violent ofcillationg 
ceafed in a moment, and thofe which fuce 
ceeded were much lefs rapid, and their 
extent comparatively trifling, I then felt 
that fenfation in the ftomach which pro- 
duced the vomitting I experienced when 
I got out of the car, after a flight thock. 
linfer, from what I have ftated before, 
that the greater the furface of the para- 
chute is, and the lefs it is loaded, the 
lighter the defcent will be ; and the more 
uniform, and free from thofe ofcillations, 


caufed by the evaporation of the comprefled. 


air; the counterpoile caufed by a frefh 
wind, which fhould aét upon the furface 
of the parachute, would be little to be 
feared, We are furnithed with daily proofs 
by the little parachutes that are made of a 
fheet of paper, which children launch ig 
the ftreets with wonderful addrefs, The 
weight they fupport is nothing almoft, 
when compared with the extent of the fur- 
face of the thcet of paper. Hence thefe 
little parachutes take a horizontal courfe, 
fometimes for a long time without ofcile 
lation, though the wind even be high, or 
at leaft the ofcillations they do experience 
are flow and not violent, and only become 
confiderable when gufts of wind blow at 
the corner of the ttreets. 

I think the reflections I have juft made 
are important to the icience of parachutes, 
and I confider my lait experiment as the 
moft ufeful of any I have made, and as 
the one which will render the art more 
perfe&t, though it was not certainly the 
moit agreeable one in which I haye beea 
engaged. 

Ppa 
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Account of the Triat of William Codlia, John Reed, George 
Eafterby, Eg. and William M‘Farlane, E/g. for an Intent to 
defraud the Underwriters of the Brig Adventure. 


ADMIRALTY SESSION, 
Tuefday, O& 26. 

Before Sir William Scott, Judge of the 
Admiralty ; and Lord Ellenborough, 
Chief Juftice 
WILLIAM Codlin, and John Reed 

were put to the bar, charged upon an in- 
di&ment, ftating that on the 8th of Au- 
guft laft, William Cocdlin was mafter of a 
certain brig called the Adventure, then 
on the high feas, on the coaft of Suffex, 
within the jurifdiStion of the admiralty, 
and that John Reed was an officer on board 
the faid veffel ; that ic was infured for 
divers {ums amounting to goool, that the 
prifoners being fuch matter and officer, 
wickedly and felonioufly did make certain 
holes in and through the larboard run of 
the faid thip, and another in her larboard 
quarter, by means whereof the water en- 
tered, and funk and deftroyed the faid vef- 
fel, with intent to prejudice and defraud 
the underwriters ; and George Ealterby 
and William M‘Farlane, efqrs. were 
charged in the fame indi&tment, for that 
they, being owners of the faid brig and 
cargo, did procure Codlin and Reed to 
commit the felony aforefaid, againft the 
form of the ftatute. 

The leading counfel for the profecution 
began by obterving, that the charge a- 
gaint the prifoners, on whofe fate the jury 
were to determine, was that the two pri- 
foners, Codlin and Reed, had deftroyed 
the veffel in queftion, with intent to pre- 
judice the unterwriters, who had fub- 
icribed the policy of infurance upon her, 
and that the two other prifoners, who 
were the owners, had procured them to 
¢ommit the offence. After having enu- 
merated a variety of faéts, which would 
be itated by the witnefles, he concluded, 
by urging the jury, if, after they had 
heard the whole of the cafe, they enter- 
tained any doubt, to do that which would 
be recommended to them: by higher autho- 
rity than his, give the prifoners the full 
benefit of it, and, if poffible, extenuate 
their offence. F 

Thomas Cooper, (examined by Mr, 
Gibbs.) Said he was a feaman on board 
the Adventure; William Codlin was the 
captain 5 the veffel was below Limehoule 
when he entered as a foremaft man 5 (ome 
of the cargo was on board ; Jolin Douglas 


was the mate; Mr. Storrow ufed to come 
backward and forward ; there were cap- 
tain Codlin, two boys, and himfelf, who 
formed the crew of her ; fhe failed to Yar- 
mouth, and took in twenty-two hogtheads 
of tobacco, and ten tons of ballaft; they 
fhipped a man of the name of Welfh, a 
bricklayer’s labourer ; they proceeded to 
Deal, where Dougias. left the thip; Stor- 
row left her at the fame time, and Reed 
came on board as fupercargo. ‘When 
Douglas left the veffel, the witnefs was 
coming off ina boat from Deal, and cap- 
tain Codlin told him be muft take his 
birth. He faid he was not capable ; that 
he did not underftand navigation, Cod- 
lin faid, as long as he pleafed him, that 
was enough. They might have failed 
fooner, but the captain faid he was waiting 
for a letter, and he did not like the wind. 
There was a boat, which the captain gave 
ftriét orders to have nothing put into but 
the four oars; he gave orders to have 
tholes in the boat. After the witnefs left ¢ 
Deal, the captain told him he fhould not 
be in her forty-eight hours longer—this 
was the Friday before the veffel fank. On 
Saturday he told him it would be the lat 
night they fhould bein her; that fhe wag 
not fit to carry them through the Bay ; 
that fhe was not truft-worthy for his life 
or ‘any others. The witnefs was in li- 
quor. The fame evening the captain was 
at the helm, and he called hint to relieve 
him. He did; and the captain went be- 
low into the cabin; he ftayed about a 
quarter of an hour, and on his return faid, 
go, and you fhall find an augur laying on 
the cabin-deck, and you are to take up 
the hatch of the {cuttle, and bore a hole 
as clofe down in the run as poffible. The 
witnefs went down, took the augur, and 
bored a hole clofe down by the run; he 
believed he bored three holes. The cap- 
tain, before he went down, faid he was 
too clumfy.—-Whaen the witnefs came up, 
he faid he had bored the holes, and left the 
augurs in them. The captain told him 
to let them ftay till the morning. They 
breakfafted in the fhip on the Sunday 
morning. The cabin boy was not allow- 
ed tocome down. Ii: pulled the augurs 
out of the holes, and ftruck the crow-bar 
through them: the captain was down in 
the cabin, and he wanted a maul to make 
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the holes larger. Thc witnefs made an- 
fwer, there was a crow-bar ; he faid that 
was the very thing; he was down at the 
time the witnefs did it, and lent a hand, 
in order to knock the lockers down; the 
witnefs ftruck the crow-bar through her 
bottom by the captain's direftion ; the 
water then came in freely. At the time 
he made the augur-hole, Reed was in bed 
clofe by, and he turned himfelf feveral 
times ; he never {poke to him, nor Reed 
tohim. After he .had bored the holes 
with the augur, and before the crow. bar 
hole was made, the captain defired him to 
call Reed ; he came up to the captain, and 
then went down to bed again; when he 
beat the hole in with the crow-bar, he was 
on deck; when the crow-bar hole was 
made, there was a fignal of diftrefs made. 
On the Friday night, when the captain 
told him he fhould not be forty-eight 
hours longer in the fhip, he packed up 
his things in a bread-bag. While he was 
boring the holes, the captain ordered the 
crew to take in fails; they were in fitua- 
tions which prevented their bearing. 
When the fignal was made, feveral boats 
came up, and the people afked if they 
wanted any afliltance, and faid they would 
tow her in fhore. The captain faid the 
fhip belonged to him while fhe fwam, and 
they had no bufinefs with her ; he remem- 
bered the Swallow cutter coming up to 
afilt the Adventure, but the went down 
in confequence of thefe holes being bored. 
Reed’s cheft came on board while they 
were at Deal, and was carried afhore the 
next day. When they came afhore, they 
went to the Ship at Brighton. Reed faid 
he had loft every thing that belonged to 
him. Eafterby and M‘Farlane came down 
to Brighton on the Tuefday. Eafterby 
afkéd him whereabouts he had bored the 
hole, and what fize it was. He told him 
he could not fay exaétly; there was a 
chiffe] laying on the floor ;-he afked him 
if the hole was the fize of the handle of 
the chiffel, and the witnefs replied it was ; 
he told him he muft get the handle out, 
and fharpen the end of it, in order to plug 
the hole, if fhe fhould rife; at this time 
they were bringing her afhore. Eafterby 
told Codlin, he was a d—d fool, and had 
made a ftupid job of it; he might have 
taken her to the coaft of France, and then 
he might have taken a boat, as it was fine 
weather, and gained either fhore. Reed 
and M‘Farlane were prefent, and might 
have heard this. Mr. M‘Farlane and 


Eafterby ordered the captain and him ta 
go to London, and ftay in private lodg~ 


ings, faying we fhould be under fentence 
of death, M(‘Farlane booked them, and 
he received a note from Reed, with M‘~ 
Farlane’s direftion. He received 9s for 
his wages, and M‘Farlane gave him a 
guinea. He came to London in the coach, 
A place was taken for Codlin, but a gen- 
tleman came and faid he could not go. 
One of the boys was fent in his place, and 
came to town with him. Reed went with 
him to the coach, and M‘Farlane came 
after. The boy’s name was George Ken- 
nedy ; he was one of the crew, and was 
apprentice to Storrow. When the holes 
were bored, one pump was worked, but 
the captain would not fuffer the other, 
One of the boys faid he heard the water 
running. . The captain faid, it was only 
water in therwn. He told the witnefs to 
go down, and jogged him, telling him to 
fay nothing about it. The witnefs ftaid 
two nights in London, and then went to 
his mother’s, at Saxmunden ; he walked 
$8 miles ; he heard the conitable fay there 
was a reward of 100 guineas offered for 
his apprehenfion ; he fent for a conitable, 
and gave him his right hand, faying, ‘I 
heard there was a reward, and will furren= 
der to you.” 
(Cyofs-examined by Mr. Fielding.) 
Said he was twenty-four years of age, 
The veffel was funk in confequence of the 
holes ; when he made the augur holes, the 
captain was at the helm ; when the holes 
were enlarged the captain was prefent; 
when he got down to Saxmunden, he 
heard there was a,reward of one hundred 
guineas ; he gave himfelf up that no one 
fhould receive it; he knew he had made 
the holes by the captain’s order ; he knew 
he had done wrong; he did not know 
whether he fhould be condemned and 
hanged or not; he trufted tothe Almighty ; 
he furrendered to Afket, the headboroygh 5 
he came to London in a poft-chaife, and 
was carried to the lord mayor; he faw 
Mr. Newman, and was examined: he 
made a difclofure the fame as now ; he did 
not know he was to be admitted evidence 
for the crown; he had feen Mr. Lavie, 
the folicitor for the underwriters; for 
what he had done, if he deferved it, he 
was ready to fuffer: what he had done 
he meant to tell; be was thipped at Lon- 
don before the maft; when Douglas left 
the fhip, the captain was trying to get a 
man in his room ; when he, the witnefs, 
left Brighton, the captain gave him a coat 5 
he gave him no money, but faid he would 
get him a birth fo that he fhould not want, 
After the fignal of diftrels was made, the. 
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boats were along while comingup. The 
captain and crew of the Adventure boarded 
her after they got into the ‘boat, in order 
to turn her head in fhore, to make the 
people believe they were trying to get in; 
after the cutter came up and had her in 
tow, they went on board; he had no ex- 
pettation of money or reward before he 
went to bore the holes; he had nothing 
to do with the hip; it was the captain's 
property, and he had faid the was not 
truft-worthy. 

{The evidence of the two boys, James 
Morris, and George Kennedy, and like- 
wife that of James Welth, went to corro- 
borate part of the evidence of Thomas 
Cooper. } 
 Edewagd Storrow faid he was captain of 
a fhip. He had been acquainted with 
Eafterby about fevenreen or eighteen years 
had failed in his employ as matter of a 
veffel. Eafterby applied to him in May 
laft to fail as fupercargo of the Adventure. 
He undertook to do fo. He afterward had 
frequent converfations with him; Mr. 
M<‘Farlane was prefent at them. About 
three weeks before the failed he was in the 
parlour of Eatterby, at Canada wharf ; 
Eatterby faid he did not doubt that many 
thips had been funk, and might be funk, 
to cheat the underwriters of the money, 
Mr. Eafterby told him that:he and Mr, 


M<‘Farlane were joint owners of the thip 


and cargo. Thiee or four days before 
the thip failed, Ealterby fent for him to 
his own houfe—he went, and found 
Eafterby, Codlin, and M‘Farlane ; Eaf- 
terby ftated that they withed the thip 
fhould proceed from London to Yarmouth, 
and from Yarmouth to Gibraltar, there 
to fell the cargo by private fale or public 
vendue, after which they thought an op- 
portunity might be taken to fink the thip 
in the Mediterranean, and they might 
take to the boat, and get a-fhore. One 
half of the bills might be fent in private 
letters, and the other in public letters ; 
the whole of this converfation was in 
the prefence of M‘Farlane and Codlin. 
M‘Farlane faid fuch a thing might be 
done; Codlin occafionally fpoke, and 
fuppofed it might be done ; no objections 
were ever made by either. The witnefs 
never meant to proceed in the engage- 
ment; his reafon tor appearing to do fo, 
was to get former accounts fettled. Mr. 
Eafterby delivered him the invoices, which 
he returned to Mr. Eafterby at Deal. 
Captain Robert Douglas faid, he went 
down to Brighton on the roth of Auguft, 
fer the underwriters, and faw, the vetlel; 
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part of her maft was out of water; the 
was two miles and a half from the thore 
when he fawher. He afterward faw Eaf- 
terby, M‘Farlane, and Reed. Mr. Reed 
took a watch out of his pocket, and 
offering it him, faid he had no right to it, 
as it was a part of the cargo. He found 
the boatman were endeavouring to get the 
vefiel up. On the following morning he 
faw Eafterby, M‘Pariane, and Reed, 
walking together; he joined them, and 
they intormed him Coillin was ‘going to 
London in the ftage. He expreffed his 
aftonifnment at their permitting him to go, 
after what had patled the day before, 
Eafterby faid he would detain him ; he 
did fo, and fent one of the boys in his 
place. Captain Codlin mentioned the ex- 
pences he was at, and the witnefs faid he 
would defray them on the part of the un- 
derwriters. Codlin replied, very well ; 
and the witnefs underttood him to pro- 
mife not to leave Brighton, The thip 
was at this time on her way to the fhore ; 
fhe reached it by ten o'clock on Thurfday, 
the sath. He went on board the thip; 
he was the firft perfon who went in the 
feuttle ; he perceived the hole on the out- 
fide ; he found the lockers had been knocke 
ed down, and part of the ceiling torn up 3 
he difcovered a hole which appeared to 


have been done by a rude inftrument ; it 


was nine inches long, and four or five 
broad. It was in the run of the larboard 
quarter. He did not perceive the other 
holes till the day after—there were two 
augur holes on the larboard fide. The 
hole made with the rude or blunt inftru- 
ment, was fufficient to fink the veffel ; 
the injury appeared to have been done on 
the infide, tor the lockers were knocked 
down for the purpofe of doing it. Upon 
going on board he faw an augur laying 
on the cabin floor. On the Thurfday he 
Jearned that Codiin had gone to town, 
He told Eattervy he had aéted imprudenily 
in fuffering him to leave the place.— 
Eatterby faid, he thought there was nq 
harm—that he was only gone to London, 
and meant to return the day following, 
On the Friday, Mr. Lavie came down, 
and the witnefs went with him to, the inn 
where Eaiterby lodged, and found he was 
gone; they found a letter, which they 
opened—it was from Codlin, ftating his 
intention of going to the continent, The 
witnefs followed him to Harwich, and ap» 
plied to the poftmatter to know » bether 
he had heard of ‘a perfon of the name of 
Codlin. The poftmatter had not. There 
wee two packets under weigh, The wit~ 
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nefs got a warrant, overtook the packets 
and fearched them. He found Codlin in 
one of the bed places of the cabin. The 
witnefs gave him in charge to the two'wa- 
ter-bailiffs. 
’ A Mr. Brewer defcribed the ftate the 
veffel was in when he faw her towed on 
fhore ; and produced in court two pieces 
of planks cut out from the fide of the vef- 
fel, in which thofe holes had been made 
that caufed the veflel to fink. In one of 
the planks were holes bored by an augur. 
In another was the large hole fappoied to 
have been made by a crow bar; and 
which was fufficient to have funk the vef- 
fel; but the augur holes could not have 
funk her. Aili the holes appeared to have 
been made from the infide of the veffel, 
and when fhe was towed into Shoreham 
harbour, a guard of foldiers were placed 
over her, fo that no perfon could have 
made thofe holes after fhe was brought on 
fhore. On this witnefs being crofs-ex- 
— he faid the veffel was not deftroy- 

, but was ftill capable of being repaired 
and rendered ufeful. 

A Mt. Langridge, refiding at Lewis, 
faid, that when the prifoner Reed was firft 
taken up at that place, he voluntarily put 


“& paper into the witnefs’ hand, which was 


the power by which he had been appointed 
the fupercargo of the veffel, and by which 
the cargo was entrufted to his care and 
management, as the perfon who was to 
difpote of it when the veffel arrived at her 
place of deftination. Reed had been at 
firft difcharged on his own recognizance, 
and from the 13th to the 22d of Auguft, 
he remained at Lewis ; but was then taken 
into cuftody under a warrant from fir John 
Eamer. At this time Reed defired that 
all letters dire&ted to him might be taken 
and opened. ‘ 

Mr. Blackett, an Infurance Broker, 
faid he had been applied to on the 22d of 
June, to effect an infurance for Eafterby 
and M‘Farlane to the amount of 1,000), 
on goods fhipped on board the brig Ad- 
venture; Eatterby was the perfon who 
had applied to him. He executed the or- 
ders, On the 28th of the fame month he 
had another order for an infurance to the 
amount of 3,5001 on goods in the fame 
veflel, which he effeéted. Shortly after 
he enfured for 7ool. On the 22d of July, 
he was again applied to to enfure for 6501. 
Eafterby then defired him to ftop until he 
made up bis accounts, and faw how much 
he was fhort of hisinfurance. The whole 
fum required to be infured was 5,550, 
and the wituefs infured 4,550, On the 
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2gth, he received ordets again from Eaf- 
terby and M‘Farlane to infure 750] ont 
goods, and zs5ol-on commiffion, which 
was the commiffion of the fupercargo.- 
The witnefs told them he was not fatisfi-. 
ed as to the fecurity of the premiums: on 
which they both jointly gave the policies 
to him, and lodged them in his hands as 
a fecurity. Upon further orders being 
given for making additional: infurancesy 
the witnefs defired his fon, who tranfaétet 
the bubnefs for him, to ftop making any 
more, 

Sohn Walker Hart, another infarance 
broker, faid he had received orders from’ 
Eafterby to effeé&t an iniurance on goods 
on board the thip Adventure, to the a 
mount of 40091. which he effefted up ta 
the order, and was four or five days in 
doing fo. Eafterby wanted to enfure ta 
the amount of 80o00l. or 10,0001. The 
witnefs obferved to him, that it was a 
large fum for fo {mall a veffel ; whofe 
burthen was no more than 70 or 89 tons. 
The other replied, that they had on board 
goods of great value, which lay in a {mal 
compals. , 

Thomas Tafker faid, that when the vef- 
fel came on fhore, and the hatches were 
opened, he took an account of the cargo 
which he found on board. His account 
of the goods was then compared with the 
bills of parcels. She was underftood to 
have’ had fix cafes of filver plate on board's 
the witnefs faid he did not find one. O8 
four boxes of china there was not one to 
be found. Of eleven bales of cloth, only 
five were found. There were two fowl- 
ing pieces inftead of four. There was no 
cafe of ironmongery. There were two 
pairs of piftols inftead of eight. Two 
cafes of hats could not be fen. There 
were 58 bottles of oil, inftead of 190. 
There were not fix cafes of pickle, nor 
any ‘at all; and in fhort feveral other 
articles. 

Mr. Myers, a broker, faid, he faw and 
examined the whole of the cargo that had 
been recovered from the fhip, the value of 
which was no more than 3231]. and a 
fra&tion. 

Thomas Blagdon, a waterman, faid he 
had gone in a wherry with Mr. Eatterby 
to the brig Adventure at the time when 
the veffel was completely loaded, and took 
away from her in the boat twelve cafes 
marked E.M. This was done in the 
evening. Two or three days after, in the 
morning, he took another load of goods 
out of the brig to Mi. Eafterby’s wares 
howfe, He alfo took away two boat-loade 
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of goods from the veffel in company with 
M‘Farlane, who went with him from 
Eafterby’s warehoufe that was fituated by 
the water-fide. 

Perry, the police officer, faid, he found 
in the houfe of Eafterby fifteen different 
packages ; and a grand piano forte and 
other articles at the lodgings of a Mrs. 
Pattifon. 

Mrs. Paitifon was next examined. She 
was a very unwilling witnefs, and ap- 

red much affected. She faid the had 
. acquainted with Mr. M‘Farlane for 
five years. She lived near his houfe and 
often called there. After he was taken up 
the carried the goods from his houfe to her 
own ; the was not defired to do fo by any 
body, but took them of her own accord. 
Mr. M'‘Farlane had not made any obfer- 
vation to her, to induce her to take them 
away; her reafon for fo deing it was, 
that there was a fervant-maid in his houfe, 
under whofe cuftody fhe did not think the 
goods fecure, and fhe was afraid he was 
about to be made a bankrupt. Being 
atked why fhe did not remove his furni- 
ture alfo, if fecurity was her object, the 
anfwered, fhe would have done fo had it 
been convenient. Mr. M‘Farlane was 


apprehended in her company, while they 
were proceeding from his to her houfe. 
‘The goods the removed were chiefly packed 
up in boxes, fhe took away as much as fhe 


could carry in a coach. When the got 
them to her lodgings, fhe put two locks 
on her door. The witnefs was afked how 
often had fhe vifited Mr. M‘Farlane fince 
he was committed to prifon? She an- 
fwered, as often as it was convenient and 
pleafant to herfelf. She was then atked 
af the had not vifited him daily ? At firft 
fhe refufed to anfwer the queftion ; but at 
ja(t anfwered it in the affirmative. 

The laft evidence produced was a paper 
which contained a notice from Ealterby 
and M‘Farlane to the underwriters, of 
their abandonment of the fhip and cargo. 

This was the whole of the cafe on the 
part of the profecution. 

Mr. Fielding, as council for Codlin, 
then addreffed the court on the queftion of 
law. By the ftatute upon which his client 
was indicted, it was neceffary that the in- 
tention of defrauding the underwriters 
Should be proved. ‘The bare fa& of fink- 
‘ing the thip was not fufficient, unlefs there 
was evidence to fhow that it was done 
with intention.—This was overruled. 

Mr. Serjeant Bailey, and Mr. Gur- 
ney, as counfel for the prifoner, Reed, 
{ubmitted that the prefent charge could not 
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in any manner apply to him. The a& 
which made it felony to fink or deftroy a 
fhip, did not mean to charge any perfons 
with that crime, except thofe who were 
ordinarily appointed to manage and navi- 
gate fuch thip, There was. no evidence 
that Reed was on board in that charaéter ; 
he was merely appointed a fupercargo by 
the owners, and he had nothing to do in 
the management of the veffel. He would 
therefore put it to the court, whether Reed 
was fuch an officer as by the aét of par- 
liament could come under the defcription 
of a perfon belonging tothe thip ? 

The lord chief juftice faid, this ob- 
jection had very properly and fitly been 
made, It was a point that required fe- 
rious confideration, which it certainly 
fhould have. He fhould fubmit to the 
twelve judges in what light the charaéter 
of a fupercargo on board a fhip fhould be 
confidered. 

The prifoner, M‘Farlane, being called 
on for his defence, faid he had feryed 
his majefty twenty-eight years, fixteen of 
which he had ferved. abroad. He called 
fome refpeétable perfons to his charaéter. 

Mr. Erfkine, counfel for Eafterby, 
faid, he meant to fubmit that that court 
had no jurifdiétion to call on him for his 
defence. The A& of Henry viii direéted 
that all offences committed within the ju- 
rifdiion ot the admiral fhould be tried 
by the admiralty court. At that time it did 
not occur that fomething might be done 
on land which fhould afterward become a 
high offence at fea. Therefore it was de- 
clared by a fubfequent aét, that if a piracy 
fhould be committed partly on land and 
partly on fea, that crime came under the 
jurildiétion of the admiralty court, but if 
murder was-committed, part on land, and 
part on fea, it was to be tried by a court 
of common law. The admiralty court 
had no jurifdi&tion whatever, except what 
it derived from the ftatute. The crime 
with which the prifoners were then charged, 
fo far as it regarded Eafterby and M‘Far- 
lane, who never went out to fea, inaf. 
much as it was not {pecified in any ftatute 
that gave power to the admiralty court, 
was a crime of which that court could take 
no cognizance. The court could try no 
offence committed on land, except it was 
fpecified in the a&t. This offence was not 
fo fpecified, and therefore the court had no 
jurifdiciion over it. 

Mr. ferjeant Beft and another counfel 
argued to the fameeffe&t. After a reply 
from the counfel on the part of the profes 
cution, 
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- ‘The lord chicf juftice faid, the counfel 
for the prifoners Eafterby and M‘Farlane 
might bring forward their objections at 
fome other period ; but as the cafe then 
ttood, he thought it ought to go to the 
jury. 

Several witneffes were then called to the 
charaéter of the prifoners, who all {poke 
of them as honeft good men. 

Lord Ellenborough then proceeded to 
fum up the evidence, which he did with 
great perfpicuity and ability. His lord- 
thip, in the courfe of his addrefs, ufed 
the following obfervations :—* Much law 
has been {tated in the courfe of the trial ; 
you mult, however, now confider the cafe 
as ftripped of every thing of the kind, 
and judge it only from the evidence before 
8 3 the points of law being referved for 

uture confideration.” Of Cooper, his 
lordthip obferved, the jury had a right to 
Jook with every eye which the jealouly of 
an unprejudiced mind could diétate, as he 
appeared in fome fort an evidence for the 
crown; but his lordfhip obferved, in the 
courfe of his attention to the criminal 
practice of the country, he had never feen 
a witnefs of fuch a defcription, who ftood 
fo unimpeached, and whofe whole tenor of 
evidence was, both from circumftance and 
fa&t, fo ftrongly corroborated. From a 
converfation between Codlin and this wit- 
nefs, it appeared manifeft that a contem- 
plation of committing the faét had exifted 
in Codlin’s mind ; elle, why did he tell 
Cooper they fhould’ not be forty-eight 
hours in the veffel ? -His ordering Cooper 
to fink her in the manner fo exaétly def- 
cribed, was correfpondently proved. His 
lordfhip alfo dwelt upon the converfation 
at Ealterby’s houfe; at which Codlin, 
Eafterby, and M’Farlane, all were pre- 
fent, which was proved by the witnels 


Storrow to have been a plan to freight a 
veflel for Gibraltar, and to fink her for 
the purpole of defrauding the underwriters. 
Upon the circumftance of Coldin’s refu- 
fing the offered affiftance by the boats, 
his lordthip remarked, what hone man 
but would have gladly embraced the op- 
portunity of at leatt attempting to fave a 
part of the cargo? The whole of the cire 
cumitances were moft clearly brought 
home to him; and from the connection 
proved to exift between the other prifon~ 
ers, with refpeét to part of the cargo be~ 
ing withdrawn from the fhip after it had 
been ‘obtained from the tradefmen, and 
fhipped as for exportation, the intention 
to commit a fraud was manifet.—The 
declaration of Eafterby to Codlin, when 
he faid, ‘ You have made a d—d bung- 
ling job of it," was a confeffion of his 
being privy to the intention to commyt the 
fa&. His lordthip concluded by telting 
the jury, that they muft confider whether 
the fituation of Reed made him an officer, 
under the intention of the a&t of parlia« 
ment, liable to punifhment for not op- 
pofing fuch endeavours to fink or deftroy 
the veffel, and alfo whether the fact of his 
being afflicted with deafnefs might not 
have prevented his hearing the water ruth 
in. 

The jury retired for about half an hour, 
and found George Eafterby, William 
M‘Farlane, and W. Codlin—Guilty. 
George Reed—Not Guilty. 

All the prifoners, except Codliny were 
then ordered from the bar: when fir W. 
Scott, as judge of the admiralty court, 
proceeded to pronounce fentence of Death 


upon him with the moft impreffive folem-- 
nity of manner, and in the molt dignified 


language. 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


. SEPTEMBER 30. 

Yefterday a common hall was held for 
the ele€tion of a lord mayor, for the year 
enfuing, when alderman Price was unani- 
moufly chofen. 

OCTOBER 2. 

On the 26th of Auguft there was the 
moft dreadful ftorm of thunder and light- 
ning ever experienced at Malaga. So ftrong 
was the electrical fluid, that.the bells in 
the churches rang as loud as if pulled by 
the ropes. The torrents of rain from the 
mountains were fo great that they carried 
every thing before them. There is an 
old bed of a river near the town which 


has been long dry, and on which many 


houfes, ftables, 8c. have been built. All 

thefe, with four men, feveral children, 

fixteen oxen, thirteen mules, thirty-eighr 

fwine, and ten waggons, were forced into 

the fea. The bridge iy the town was 

broken, and the th:ps infport driven out. 
CCTOBER 5. 

Extra&t of a letter from Cambridge, 
.O&. 2.—On Tuefday lait four inquefts 
were taken by Mr. Hearfe White, one 
of the coroners for this county, at the 
Theatre tavern, on view of the bodies of 
Rofe Mafon, a young woman from Was 
terbeach, aged 24, (who was to hive 
been married in the courfe of a few da,s.) 
Jehn Smith, aged 14, Efther Cook, aged 
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a2, and Mary Freeman aged 13 years, all 
of this town, who on the preceding even- 
ing received many dreadful bruifes and 
wounds in endeavouring to efcape from 
the theatre, upon a falfe alarm of fire, 
that they almoft infantly expired, and on 
which facts the refpeétive juries accord- 
ingly found their verdicts. 
OCTOBER 7. 

On Sunday evening lat, between eight 
and nine oclock, as Mr. John Heathcote, 
brother to fir Gilbert Heathcote, was 
coming down Dartford-hitl, in his way to 
fown, being in his curricle drawn by two 
fpirited horics, accompanied by his fer- 
vant, a part of the harnefs broke, and the 
horfes took fright; the fervant had the 
prefence of mind to jump out, and re- 
eeived vo hurt; but Mr. Heathcote was 
foon after, by the violence of the curricle 
sunning down the hill, thrown out, and 
his head {triking the ground, he ‘received 
a violent wound on the back part of his 
head, befide being otherwife bruifed. Mr. 
Heathcote is fince dead. 

OCTOBER 14. 

At the qvarter feffions for the county 
ef Surry, Mary Rebinfon was indicted 
for ftealing a number of childrens’ frocks, 
which were laid to be the property of their 
refpective parents. 

Mary Beaver depofed, that her child 
was playing about her door between fix 
and feven o'clock, in the evening of the 
day named in the indi&tment, at which 
time the child had a new frock on, but on 
her chilg’s coming heme the frock was 
gone, and, as the little creature told her, 
at had been taken from: her by a woman, 
She heard no more of it until the faw it at 
the pawnbroker’s, who produced it, and 
fwore to us being pawned with him by 
the prifoner. Mus. Beaver alio {wore to 
the frock being her property. 

Eleanor Ennis depoted, that her child 
went out to play about one o'clock in the 
day, at which time it was drefled in a 
dark coiton frock ; on its return the freck 
was gone, and the child faid that the wo- 
man who ftripped it threatened to cut its 
throat if it made any noife. 

Ann Hansford faw the prifoner run 
acrofs Blacktriar’s read with the child, 
at which time the frock was on ; fhe fhortly 
afterward faw the child crying, and with- 
out its frock. . The fame pawobroker alfo 
proved the prifoner pawning the frock, 
which was produced and iworn to by 
Mis. Ennis. 


Several other women were examined, 
and the clothes of their refpective children 
traced co the prions. 
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The court feeling themfelves in poflefs 
fion of fufficient evidence, waved exa- 
mining any more, though many attended, 
With one of the children the had ufed the 
dreadful threat of plucking out its eyes, 
and aétually preffed tbe finger upon the 
infant’s eyes, 

The chairman faid he would not take up 
the time of the court by recapitulating the 
evidence, and the jury in a moment pros 
nounced her guilty. She was immedi- 
ately fentenced to be tran‘ported for feven 
years, and to be confined in the houle of 
correction to hard labour until the fentence 
was carried into effect. 

OcTOBER 16. 

The following ictter, relative to an 
accident at the Weft India docks, has 
been communicated to the public prints 
from the fecretary to the direétors : 

SiR, 

In order to prevent any mifreprefenta- 
tion of the cireumftances of the accident 
that happened yefterday evening to the 
fouth wall of the Limehoufe bafin of the 
Wett India dock, at the Ifle of Dogs, 
the direétors have defired re to requeft, 
that you will infert the following fhort 
ftatement of faéts, for the fatisfaétion of 
the public, and all parties concerned. 

lam, Sir, &c. T. TyRRELLy 
Secretary to the directors. 
Weft India Dock-Houfe, O&. 14. 

« The wall of the bafin has for a confi- 
derable time paft been carried up to its in- 
tended height, waiting only for the arrival 
of the coping-{tone, to complete the fame, 
and was found fufficient to contain the 
higheft {pring tides that had occurred fince 
the dock was opened ; b:t the extraordi- 
nary high tide of yelterday evening over- 
flowed the wall by about fix inches, and 
got into the open gravel behind it, and on 
the receding of the tide from within the 
bafin, which was caufed by inadvertently 
drawing one of the fluices of the outer- 
gates, for the purpofe of correéting a de- 
tect in one of the inner-gates ; the wall 
being perfeétly water-tight, the immente 
preflure of the. confined water behind be- 
ing not lefs than one million and one hun- 
dred thouland pounds, overlet part of the 
wall, - 

* As the walls of the great dock are 
fix feet higher than the higheft tide, a fi- 
milar aceidynt can never happen to them; 
and, notwithiianding the prefent ftate of 
the Limehoufe bain, it will give no inters 
ruption to the ufe of the dock: the only 
confequenee will be the coft of rebuilding 
the wall ; a work that cannot be attended 
with much delay, trouble or expence.’ 
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OcToreR 18. 

Gibraltar, Sept. 23.—On the morning 
of the 19th, we had a moft violent itorm 
of thunder and lightning, which did con- 
fiderable damage to our fquadron in the 
bay, and which, if it had continued half 
an hour longer, would moft probably have 
difabled the whole fléet, as none of the 
fhips were provided with chain conduc- 
fors to guard them from the effects of 
Jightning. The firlt thip which was 


‘ftruck was the Gibraltar, of 80 guns, and 


from the direétion which the lightning 
took, clofe to the magazine, it feems al- 
moit a mi:ac.e that it was not blown up. 
A tremendous flath of lightning ruck 
the fore-top-gallant maft-head, {plit the 
fore-top mnaft, and fhivered the fore matt 
into a thoufand pieces, driving large fplin- 
ters of it as far aft as the quarter deck. 
From the tore matt it paffed into the light- 
room, clofe to the magazine, thivering 
the whole of the ftrong plate glafs to pieces ; 
and from thence into the ganner’s ftore- 
room, where it completely deftroyed fe- 
veral boxes of grape-fhot, after which its 
progrefs could be traced no further.— 
Fortunately only two men were hurt by 
the ftroke; one of them, however, was 
feverely {corched. A dreadful flat thortly 
afterward ftruck the Aétive trigate, which 
fplit the top-galiant matt, and carried 
away the main-top mait, in a mott fin- 
gular manner, feveral feet of the whole 
body of the matt completely difappearing, 
not a veltige of*that part of it was to be 
found after the explofion. The main-matt 
was {plit in fveral places, and the thip’s 
butcher, who was ftarding near it, with 
his cleaver in his hand, was killed dead 
on the fpot ; and almott every perfon on 
the deck was knocked down by the vio- 
lence of the fhock. The lightning was 
obferved to play like a large (tream of fire 
for a fhort time about the deck, and on 
difappearing left a ftrong fulphureous 
{mell behind. The Superb and Dragon 
were alfo both thruck; the former had 
her main-top gallant, and alfo the bin- 
nacle on the quarter deck, carried away ; 
the latter thip was not injured, though the 
lightning pafled all round the captain's 
cabin, running along the beil-wires.— 
The Gibraltar and Active have both been 
obliged to go into the Mole to repair their 
damages. 
OCTOBER 70. 

MansIon-HousE.—Yelterdaya num- 
ber of i. tormations came on to be heard 
before the lord-mayor, againtt grocers and 
confettioiiers, tor felling refined Spanifh 


juice or liquorice, without ftamps, agree- 
able to a late aft of partiament. The firft 
of the informations which was brovght 
on, was againft a Mr. Hatfield, a grocer, 
in Houndiditch. Mr. Knapp, in {upport 
of this information, opened the cafe in a 
very able manner, explaining to his lord- 
fhip the different claufes of the a&, touch- 
ing this article. James Gilmer yave evi- 
dence, as the informer’s witnels, of gos 
ing to the fhopof Mr. Hatfield, and pur- 
chafing on the sth day of OMober, three- 
pennyworth of refined Spanith liquorice, 
which he produced without any ftamp, 
only put in a piece of brown paper.—Mr, 
Eiicourt, folicitor of the Ramp-office, ftated 
to the lord-mayor, that he was defired by 
the commiffioners of ftamps to wait on his 
lordthip, and exprefs their opinion of this 
article in its prefent ftate not being fubjeét 
to the new a& of parliament, if not fold 
asamedicine. At the fame time he ob- 
ferved, that if it had been gingerbread 
nuts, which wére fometimes fold as a-re- 
medy againft the worms, he fhould not 
have hefitated to fay that it was fubjeé& to 
the ftamp duty ; the fame was his opinion 
as tothe Tolu lozenges, which had for- 
merly been a patent medicine, but had 
fome time fince been difputed, and a jury 
had found it to be fubje& to the duty, 
Vhis, however, he dit not confider as a 
quick medicine, or fold as a medicine, ale 
though mentioned both in the bedy and 
fchedule of the a&. He faid he came for 
ward againft thefe informations, the come 
miffioners having recommended this gro- 
cer to him, and hbecaufe he thought this 
part of their trafic not fubj.& to ttumps 5 
they had aed from his advice; but he 
faid he intended to confult the attorney and 
folicitor general on this act of parliament 
in the courfe of a week, &c. After much 
debate, and many compliments between 
Mr. Knapp and Mr. Ettcourt, the lord- 
mayor fold them he certainly thought this 
aét of parliament required confideration. 
Mr. Newman told his lordfhip, that there 
was a fatal deficiency in the information, 
which, upon examining, Mr. Knapp ad- 
mitted. The lord-mayor then fad, if there 
was a fatal objeGtion in the information, 
he could not do better than difmits it. 
Mr. Knapp faid all the other informations 
were in the fame ffate, There was above 
thirty informations. 
OCTOBER 23. 

A ten-oared Lite-boat, built by Mr, 
‘Greathead, of shields, is now eftablithed 
at ‘Redcar, in Cleveland. It arrived ag 
its ftation on the 7th inflant, dnd was 1e« 
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ceived with great joy by the inhabitants 
of that place, who vied with each other in 
expreffing their gratitude to a benevolent 
‘public, who have fo generoufly fubfcribed 
toward the accomplifhment of fo humane 
an inftitution, 

A fubfecription has been fet on foot by 
the merchants, fhip-owners, &c. at Hull, 
for eftablifhing a life-boat on the Lin- 
colnthire coaft, near the mouth of the 
Humb-r, to be placed under the direétion 
of Mr. Marhhall, of Theddlethorpe. The 
corporations of the town, the Trinity- 
houfe, and the Dock company, and Sa- 
muel Thornton, efq. M. P. have each 
fubfcribed the fum of ten guineas, in aid 
of thig.laudub!e purpofe. 

The new life. boat conftru&ted and built 
on the moft approved principles by Mr. 
R. Buthel, was launched from his yard 
in Liverpool, on Tuefday fe’nnight, when 
it was tried imprefence of numbers of per- 
fons, and anfwered their mot fanguine 
expectations ; it is fo perfectly buoyant, 
that it appears impoffible to fink it, though 
filled with people and water logged ; and 
from the experiments made, it may with 
the utmoft fafety be ufed in the moft 
ftormy weather. 

OCTOBER 25. 

A few days fince as fome men were 
digging in a Barrow or Tumulus, near 
Stonehenge, under the direétion of feveral 
Wilthhire gentlemen, they found an an- 
tique urn, of an extraordinary figure. It 
was fomewhat in texture like what is 
called ftone-ware, unglazed, and very 
rudely fhaped, being nearly circular, but 
compreficd on one fide (probably by the 
weight of the earth.) It was ornamented 
round the upper rim with a border of con- 
cave impreffions made by the thumb, and 
feveral fimilar embofled ridges went from 
the top to the bottom. It contained hu- 
man bones burnt, and is fuppofed to have 
been the urn of a Britith king, and to 
have been depofited there near one thoufand 

ears before Cefar’s time. And on open- 
ing a Barrow, we believe called’ Upton 
Great Barrow, a cilt, or concave aperture, 
or cell, was difcovered, at the diftance of 
eleven feet below the furface, cut in the 
native chaik very neatly, and containing 
burnt bones, beads as iden and blue 
and white glafs, &c. Thé man that 
opened the latter, éxpeSed to find a trea- 
fure, but when he found nothing of the 
kind, he fent for a gentleman (Mr. 
Connington of Theyfbury) a ‘kiiful ans 
tiquary, who has now in his potleffion 
thele curious refiques, 
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BIRTHS. 
LADY of H. Thornton, efq. of Bat 
terfea Rile, a fon. 
Lady of L. Vailall, efq. of Kew, a fon. 
Lady of the right hon, lord Francis 
Spencer, a fon and heir. 


MARRIAGES, 


HON. Charles Murray, to mifs Law, 

W. D. Arey Todd, efq to mifs Char- 
lotte Tonkin, daughte: of the late W. 
Tonkin, efg. of Lifbon. 

Captain Crofier, to mifs Hannah Pears 
fon, daughter of fir Richard Pearfon, lieute- 
nant-goverior of Greenwich hofpital. 

Sir R. Willames Vaughan, bart. M. P. 
to mifs Anna Maria Moityn. 

Lieutenant-colonel William Johnfton, 
to mifs Sufan De Lancy, daughier of Ste- 
phen De Lancy, efq. 

Colonel Porter, M. P. to the dowager 
countefs of Grofvenor. 

Thomas Richard Downs, efq. to mifs 
Mary Lloyd, of Eaton. 

Charlefs Woodley, efq. to mifs Sophia 
Lay. 

Edward Brown, efq. of Mark-lane, to 
mifs Parkinfon, of Lime-ftreet-{quare. 

Michael Anthony, efq. of Shippon- 
houfe, Berks, to mifs Eliza Harriot 


-M‘Combe, daughter of John M‘Combe, 


e{q. of Walcot- place, 

John Stone, efq. of Egham Hythe, to 
mifs Watfon, of the fame place. 

Henry William Biven, efq. to mifs 
Arabella Fitzpatrick, of Cork. 

Colonel Richard Taylor, to mifs J. L. 
Juftamond. 

Rev. Thomas Cope Marfham, vicar of 
Kew and Peterfham, to mifs Maitland, 
eldeft daughter of the hon. general Alex- 
ander Maitland, , 


DEATHS. 


W. TOOKE, efq. of Thomfon, Nor- 
folk, aged $3. 

Sir James Pennyman, bart. 

William Barrington Richardfon, efq. of 
Bermondfy. 

Mrs, Jane Plunkett, wife of major 
Plunkett. 

Livingftone Gower, efq. of Port Royal, 
Jamaica. 

Rev. Edward Eftcourt, L. L. D. rector 
of Long Newnton, Wilts. 

Charles Pembroke, efq. Chertfey. 

Colone) Alexander Malcolm, 

Mrs. Waters, wife of Robert Waters, 
efq: of the Eatt India company’s fhip Bri- 
tannia, at Belmont-place, Vauxhall. 
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Mrs. Chesfhyre, mother to countefs 
Fauconberg. ' 

Thomas Gibfon, efq. aged 74+ 

Colone! Gilbert Ironfide. 

Edward Vanburgh, efq. 

Nathaniel Penry Rees, efq. fon of the 
Rev. Dr. Rees. 

John Wallis, efq. of Kennington-crofs. 

William Rughould, efq. of Sutton 
Coldfield, Warwick hire. 

Lord baton Athenry, premier baron of 
Ireland. re 

Efther A. Furtado, aged 102, at 
Kingfton, Jamzica. 

Lieutenant Frafer, of the firft regiment 
of life-guards. ; 

Robert Thiftlethwayte, efq. of South- 
wick-place, Hamphhire. 

Dr. Arnold, a celebrated mufical com- 
poler. 

Her royal highnefs the Grand Duchefs 
of Tufcany. 

George Gibbs, of Glafgow, aged 103. 

Lieutenant-colonel Robert Unlack, of 
Woodford, in Waterford. 

Daniel Bell, of Stamford-hill, aged 77. 

John Scott, efq.a magiftrate of the pub- 
lic office, Marlborough-ftreet. 


PROMOTION. 
COLONEL Proveft—governor of Do- 
minica. 


“BANKRUPTS. Fromthe Gazette. 


SEFTEMBER 28. 
E. ROBERTS, Bedford-court, Co- 
vent-garden, woollen dr2per. 
J. Beedzler, Market Deeping, Lincoln- 
fhive, corn-merchant. ‘ 
R. Wilkinfon, and G. Daniel, Kingf- 
ton-upon-Hull, merchants. 
J. Hughes, Worcefter, butcher. 
OCTOBER 2. 
T. Lewis, Bedford-ftreet, Covent-gar- 
den, druggift. 
R. H. Solly, St. Margaretts, Dover, 


* merchant. 


J. Adams, Brompton, Kent, butcher, 

J. Peplow, Shrewfbury, linen draper. 

H. M. Da Cofta the younger, Orange- 
ftreet, Bloomfbury, grocer. 

J. Whateley, Bankfide, Southwark, co- 
Jour-manufaéturer. j 

OCTOBER. 5. 

J. Breamwhite'the younger, Rochland, 
Norfolk, fhopkeeper. 

T. Share, Cleohury Mortimer, Salop, 
druggift. 

E. Share, and T. Share, Cleobury 
Maitimer, Salop, druggifts. 


P. Fallon, Edward-ftreet, Portman- 
fquare, hatter. 
O. Pilling, Livefey, Lancathire, miller. 
G. Platt, Diglee, Yorkfhire, merchant. 
J. Lambard, Fenchurch-ftreet, flour- 
merchant. 
G. Eafterby, and W. Macfarlane, Ro- 
therhithe, Surry, merchants. 
J. Dalton, Deptford, . bricklayer. 
W, Tuck, Iflington, cow-keeper. 
OCTOBER 9. : 
W. Trufte, Fore-ftreet, Cripplegate, 
fhoemaker. ; 
J. Davey, Eaft Anftey, in Devonhhire, 
dealer, ' 
J. Cox, John-ftreet, Minories, painter. 
OCTOBER 12. a 
T. Bevington, Worcefter, draper. 
J. Bridgman, Church-court, Lothbury, 
merchant. 
T. Gowland the younger, White Lion= 
court, Birchin-lane, merchant. 
J. Biddulph, Staffordfhire, cordwainer. 
J. Horton, Iflington-road, mealman. 
J. Stanbury, Charlotte-fireet, Black~ 
friars-road, baker. 
. ae 16. 
J. Brotherton, Manchefter, grocer. 
-W. Brome, Melford, Suffolk, fay- 
maker. 
A. Heatley, Bithopfgate-ftreet, broker. 
OCTOBER 20. ‘ 
H. Davis, Portfea, Southampton, mer- 
chant. 
J. Lawrence, Eltham, Kent, baker. 
J. Puckett, Weymouth, merchant. 
N. Ifdell, Hambledon, Southampton, 
furgeon. 
S. Robinfon, Sheffield, {ciffor-fmith. 
W. Loggin, and R. Slater, Newgate- 
fret, linen-drapers. 
‘ J. Taylor, Manchefter, merchant. 
OCTOBER 23. 
A. L. Annefley, Chifwell-ftreet, Moor- 
fields, merchant. 
F. J. Augarde, and F. J. Alaincant, 
Oxford-ftreet, hofiers. 
D. Clark, Liverpool, mafter-mariner. 
W. Britt, Loddon, Norfolk, thopkeeper. 
R. Peach, Wakefield, Yorkthire, wool- 
ftapler. 
J. Jowett, Rhodes-green, in Yorkthire, 
coal-miner. 
W. Wheldale, Oxford-ftreet, linen- 
draper. 
]. Nix, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, 
breeches-maker. 
OcTOBER 26. 
L. Hodgfon, Cow-lane, Welt-Smith- 
field, apothecary. 
S. Cawthorn, York, grocer. 
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hazy. more cloudy 
. chiefly lefs cloudy 
+ cloudy at times 


little rain but fine at times 
little cloudy. fine night 
fine 

fine. much rain at night 
foggy and drizzly 


cloudy 

fine 

fine but hazy upward 

leis hazy 

foggy. fine 

cloudy. fine at times 
much rain 

little rain. fine night 
thick upward. fine 

chiefly cloudy. clear night 
fine. more Cloudy: little rain 
fine 

fine. more.cloudy 

fine. more cloudy at times 
cloudy. fine 

fine 

fine. cloudy at times 

fine , 

fine. cloudy at times 

fine 

fine 

fine 


- fine 
. fine 
» foggy. fine 


- fine 
hazy. clear night 
hazy 


hazy . 
. calm and clear night 


: fine 

. clear night 

. thick upwaad. fine 

B more cloudy eve 

- fine 

. more cloudy eve 

hazy. thick upward. fine 
hazy. clear eve. thick upward 
« fine but hazy 

hazy 





fine. more cloudy and gentle fhowers. fine 
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